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A  PHANTOM  QUOTE: 
A  Forethought 


For  years,  I  attributed  to  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  play  Major  Barbara,  the 
line:  "The  poor  are  a  middle-class  industry."  The  insight  I  gained  was  that  well- 
intentioned  middle-class  people  were  employed  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  i.e.,  the  poor. 

The  problem  with  this  quote,  the  premise  under  which  I  started  this  essay,  is  that 
it  doesn't  exist.  I  did,  however,  learn  that  Major  Barbara  was  first  produced  in  1905.  It 
seemed  to  me  Shaw  was  one  of  the  last  writers  to  take  both  Socialism  and  Christianity  so 
seriously  that  he  could  treat  both  topics  humorously.  My  inspiration  may  have  been  a 
mythical  Shavian  line,  but  it  sustained  me  through  long  journeys  in  Africa,  Newark, 
Detroit,  Wichita  and  hundreds  of  other  places  and  meetings. 

I  was  once  asked  who  my  audience  was,  and  I  replied  "my  colleagues  and  me" 
who  have  kept  ourselves  from  poverty  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  But  in  doing  so,  we 
tried  to  open  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  crazies,  the  outsiders,  the  young,  the  anti-war 
activists,  the  poor  and  the  naive.  We  dreamed  of  a  Church  that  was  strong  and  porous 
enough  to  ordain  women  and  include  persons  of  color,  counter-cultural  dreamers,  gays 
and  lesbians,  and  a  host  of  other  disenfranchised  persons. 

So  here's  to  my  fellow  travelers  on  the  way  to  a  Partaking  Community.  I  hope 

they  will  see  their  lives  in  this  essay. 

Northeast  Harbor,  Maine 
Spring  2007 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION:  AN  OVERVIEW 


When  describing  the  topic  of  this  thesis,  hospitality,  we  use  images  from  our 
experiences  with  the  "hospitality  industry,"  meaning  hotels,  restaurants  and  other  public 
accommodations.  Similarly  when  we  speak  of  hospitality  within  the  church,  the  normal 
images  that  arise  concern  church  growth  and  the  issues  of  how  people  can  be  attracted 
and  incorporated  into  the  life  of  a  given  congregation. 

Both  the  travel  industry  and  the  church  have  much  in  common.  Both  trade  in 
providing  a  harmonious  setting  of  welcome  to  the  newcomer  even  to  the  point  of  creating 
an  illusion.  Both  industries  advertise  heavily  and  develop  strategies  to  lead  the  potential 
customer  into  the  place  of  business  with  a  menu  of  services  provided.  Signage 
suggestions  and  consultants  abound  at  various  trade  shows  in  both  industries,  and 
retention  plans  are  put  into  action.  Above  all,  in  postmodern  northern  European  culture 
that  is  culturally  dominated  by  white  English-speakers,  both  industries  compete  with  each 
other  and  a  host  of  other  options  for  the  leisure  time  of  potential  users.  As  a  means  of 
gaining  attention,  both  industries  attempt  to  entertain  the  potential  consumer  and  cater  to 
the  dictum  that  "the  customer  is  always  right." 

Through  the  recovery  of  the  practice  of  hospitality,  church  institutions  can  be 
transformed  from  being  guardians  of  the  existing  corporate  culture  that  prevents  the 
inclusion  of  marginalized  persons  to  becoming  centers  of  radical  hospitality.  This 
transformative  process  calls  for  a  re-visioning  of  the  role  and  function  of  the  institution. 


Many  churches  and  church-related  institutions  have  as  their  purpose  "inclusion"  and 
"service"  yet  create  and  define  boundaries  that  exclude  and  oppress,  hence  preventing  the 
actualization  of  these  altruistic  purposes.  Is  not  an  inclusive  institution  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  especially  regarding  marginalized  persons  and  the  homeless,  who  have  been 
oppressed  to  the  point  of  no  identity?  The  practice  of  hospitality,  a  process  of  de- 
centering  the  self  to  receive  the  stranger,1  is  a  means  of  surmounting  organizational 
contradiction  and  self-expedience.  Genuine  hospitality  merges  the  roles  of  host  and  guest 
by  which  God's  redemptive  justice  is  mutually  realized. 

This  thesis  explored  the  practice  of  hospitality  and  how  the  church  and  its 
institutions  can  recover  the  age-old  practice  of  hospitality  in  an  era  of  market  church 
survival.  This  essay  is  not  so  much  a  "how  to  do  it"  cookbook,  although  it  is  grounded  in 
experience  and  context,  as  it  is  ammunition  in  making  the  claim  that  church  institutions 
and  organizations  can  be  transformed  into  living  centers  of  mutual  empowerment 

William  Temple,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  during  the  height  of  World  War 
II,  spoke  of  the  Church  as  ". .  .the  only  society  on  Earth  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
members."  If  Temple's  statement  is  true,  then  there  will  be  an  internal  conflict  between 
the  culture  of  self-preservation  and  a  culture  of  generosity  on  behalf  of  the  non-member. 
The  conflict  is  deeper  than  organizational  maintenance  versus  sharing  resources.  To  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  non-members  could  not  be  effective  without  including  non-members  as 
members.  Otherwise  the  guardian  members,  wrapped  in  their  function  of  protecting  the 


Amy  G.  Oden.  Ed.  And  You  Welcomed  Me:  A  Sourcebook  on  Hospitality  in  Early  Christianity. 
(Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  2001),  15. 

"William  Temple,  available  database  http://www.worldofquotes.com/author/William- 
Temple/1/index.html.  accessed  2  February  2005. 


corporate  culture,  could  only  imagine  what  would  benefit  the  non-member.  By  allowing 
in  the  non-member,  the  stranger,  the  alien,  those  who  previously  had  been  successfully 
incorporated  as  members  give  up  the  power  to  define  what  is  of  benefit  to  the  non- 
member.  The  barriers  that  define  and  give  structure  to  the  institution  are  opened.  The 
practice  of  hospitality  makes  fluid  the  institutional  boundaries  in  both  directions. 

Institutions  and  organizations  develop  and  perpetuate  a  culture  of  institutional 
self-survival.  They  resist  giving  away  their  prestige,  financial  resources  and  existence.  As 
in  the  travel  industry,  the  church  practices  a  conditional  hospitality.  When  the  newcomer 
is  attracted  to  the  institution,  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  institutional  culture  is 
made.  In  the  modern  manifestation  of  hospitality,  whether  in  church  or  travel,  a  price  of 
acquiescence  is  extracted  for  inclusion.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true  in  a  process  of  radical 
hospitality  that  without  condition  seeks  to  include  all.  The  result  is  to  empower  the 
powerless.  The  process  of  radical  hospitality  challenges  the  resistance  of  unconditional 
inclusion  and  redirects  the  culture  of  self-perpetuation.  Just  as  on  a  personal  level  of 
stewardship,  the  premise  that  joyous  hearts  give  to  grow,  so  too  on  a  corporate  level 
institutions  that  practice  hospitality  grow  in  faith  and  spirit. 

Using  the  traditional  Anglican  definitions  of  authority  of  scripture,  tradition  and 
reason  (experience)  we  will  first  trace  the  scriptural  foundations  of  hospitality.  From 
Abraham,  through  the  occupation  of  the  land,  through  the  exile,  to  the  restoration,  the 
practice  of  hospitality  was  very  close  to  the  meaning  of  Israel's  corporate  understanding 
of  its  relationship  with  the  "other,"  be  it  the  Almighty  or  alien.  Influenced  by  the  life, 
teachings,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  early  Christian  Church  continued  the 


conversation  of  corporate  understanding  in  an  alien  world  in  relationship  with  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile  members.  In  both  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures,  hospitality  can  be 
identified  with  a  notion  of  being  radically  "saved,"  either  in  the  concept  of  "loving 
kindness"  or  in  a  similar  Christian  concept  of  grace.  Nevertheless,  there  remain  the 
ongoing  opposing  claims  between  an  unconditional  and  universal  standard  of  love/grace 
and  a  conditional  and  exclusive  acceptance  based  upon  identity  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  institutional  structure. 

We  then  look  at  the  theological  implications  of  this  ongoing  discord.  In  light  of 
St.  Benedict's  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  upon  today's  theologians,  we 
examined  his  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  hospitality.  However,  the  concepts  of 
hospitality  are  not  solely  Benedict's  domain.  Indeed  it  is  a  rare  culture  that  does  not  have 
some  rules  and  formalities  to  receive  the  stranger,  the  non-member;  hence  the  practices  of 
hospitality  describe  a  cultural  understanding  of  social  location,  family  and  the 
relationship  between  individual  and  group,  and  the  relationship  of  the  group  to  the 
physical  and  social  environments.  Therefore  the  practice  of  hospitality  raises  the 
universal  issues  of  forgiveness,  reconciliation,  revenge  and  justice. 

Finally,  we  wrestled  with  the  challenges  of  integrating  hospitality  into  a 
contemporary  urban  setting.  Using  experiences  gleaned  in  over  three  decades  of  ordained 
ministry,  especially  in  the  ten  years  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  I 
have  pointed  out  directions  toward  making  the  practice  of  hospitality  real.  What  Martin 
Luther  King  saw  as  the  "beloved  community"  in  which  all  people  are  fully  accepted  for 


who  they  are  and  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  mutual  empowering  unity,  I  will 
hold  up  and  define  as  the  goal  of  becoming  a  "Partaking  Community." 

Throughout  this  essay,  my  assumption  is  that  hospitality  is  never  stagnant  and  is 
always  in  the  state  of  becoming.  Much  as  love  is  never  complete  except  in  God,  so  too  is 
hospitality.  Indeed  institutional  boundaries  are  the  evidence  of  our  all  too  human  attempts 
to  perpetuate  our  ideals.  We  freeze  in  time;  hence  today's  openness  becomes  tomorrow's 
barriers.  The  point  is  that  de-centering  oneself  to  accept  the  "other"  is  a  daily  struggle 
against  the  barriers  that  both  shield  and  comfort  us.  The  practice  of  hospitality  is 
uncomfortable  because  it  calls  each  person  to  risk  being  placed  in  a  position  of  danger. 
My  mother  told  a  story  about  herself  when,  during  World  War  II,  my  father  called  her 
from  the  piers  of  New  York  City  to  say  that  he  was  bringing  someone  home  for  dinner. 
Because  of  the  demands  of  ships  sailing  on  schedule  to  meet  up  with  wartime  convoys 
across  the  north  Atlantic,  my  father  was  rarely  home,  and  to  bring  someone  for  dinner 
was  unthinkable.  In  any  case  they  arrived  at  my  parents'  pre-suburban  New  Jersey  home 
and  walked  in  the  door.  My  mother's  mouth,  so  she  told,  dropped  when  the  guest  was  a 
dark-skinned  Jamaican  man  serving  on  a  British  ship.  She,  like  all  her  small-town 
neighbors,  had  never  entertained  a  man  of  color  in  her  home.  Before  anything  could  be 
said,  the  man  spoke,  introducing  himself  with  his  Jamaican  lilt.  My  mother  relaxed 
immediately  when  she  heard  the  visitor's  accent,  thinking  that  here  was  a  man  who  spoke 
the  "king's  English."  The  story  is  indicative  of  the  barriers  I  inherited.  Isolation  from  the 
stranger,  racism,  classism  and  a  host  of  other  oppressive  attitudes  helped  to  shape  and 
color  my  perceptions  of  who  I  am.  The  coded  concepts  of  merit,  hard  work  and  integrity 


being  rewarded  were  the  mantra  used  in  my  working  class  household,  even  though  my 
father  was  often  unemployed  during  the  Great  Depression.  Everyone  did  their  job  and 
was  judged  accordingly.  Having  lived  in  Africa  as  a  student  and  professional,  I  have 
experienced  the  great  hospitality  that  is  universal  throughout  that  continent  and  have 
experienced  the  reverse  position  of  being  the  obvious  stranger  without  the  real  social 
location  or  power  that  was  unfairly  mine  in  my  own  country.  Each  of  us  can  choose  to 
remain  impoverished  by  the  fear  of  the  stranger,  or  we  can  be  enriched  by  being  received 
by  the  other. 

In  much  of  the  context  of  this  paper,  Wichita,  Kansas,  will  serve  as  the  primary 
location,  in  particular  the  neighborhood  surrounding  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  Like 
most  American  urban  neighborhoods,  the  area  where  St.  John's  is  located  has  undergone 
many  changes  as  the  population  has  grown  and  decreased.  Downtown  de-capitalization 
has  affected  both  employment  opportunities  and  housing  stock.  In  essence  the 
neighborhood  within  walking  distance  of  the  church  building  is  a  varied  geographic 
location  with  little  sense  of  a  coherent  community.  Land  use  is  either  underused  office 
buildings,  parking  lots,  government  buildings,  churches  or  a  few  old  apartment  buildings. 

In  the  immediate  ZIP  code,  67202,  the  population  is  primarily  single  men  living 
in  substandard  housing  on  disability  payments.  In  the  adjacent  ZIP  code,  672 14,4  the 
population  is  far  denser  with  a  traditional  urban  mixture.  The  residents  in  this  area  endure 
substandard  housing,  low  income,  racially  diverse  and  highly  transient  populations,  few 


3  For  further  details  see  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Fact  Sheet  ZIP  Code  Tabulation  Area  67202. 
http://factfinder.census.gov/seHet/SAFFFacts.  accessed  29  December  2004. 

4  For  further  details  see:  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Fact  Sheet  ZIP  Code  Tabulation  Area  67214. 
http://factfinder.census.gov/servlet/SAFFFact.  accessed  29  December  2004. 


public  services,  and  large  public  institutions  crowding  out  residential  areas.  The  census 
reports  describe  the  results  of  a  policy  of  benign  neglect  and  de-capitalization  in  the  area. 
The  effect  has  been  to  marginalize  the  city  center  by  razing  buildings  and  destroying  a 
coherent  sense  of  community. 

Throughout  its  economic  history,  the  Wichita  area  has  primarily  relied  upon  the 
production  of  goods,  and  the  sales  and  servicing  of  these  goods.  Agricultural  products, 
principally  wheat  and  cattle,  were  first  and  have  continued.  Gas,  oil  and  salt  extraction 
later  infused  more  money  into  the  local  economy.  The  speculation,  capitalization, 
transportation  and  sales  of  gas  and  oil  continue.  Finally,  the  aeronautical  industry  has 
provided  well-paying  unionized  manufacturing  jobs  until  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Boeing  was  the  largest  employer,  but  has  now  reduced  its  manufacturing 
capacity  and  workforce  by  outsourcing  projects  to  a  Canadian  firm,  Spirit.  The  general 
aviation  industry,  located  in  the  city,  remains  relatively  strong. 

Recently  the  Wichita  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA)  has  suffered.  An 
economy,  such  as  Wichita's,  based  upon  the  production  of  goods  is  subject  to  the  long- 
term  effects  of  globalization.  In  order  to  be  competitive  in  the  global  economy,  especially 
in  one  based  upon  the  production  of  goods,  there  must  be  more  productivity  with  fewer 
workers.  Pressure  has  been  placed  upon  government  at  all  levels  to  "create  a  favorable 
business  environment"  by  reducing  the  tax  burden,  eliminating  regulation,  and  providing 
the  powers  reserved  to  government  such  as  eminent  domain  and  municipal  development 
bonds  in  the  service  of  private  enterprise. 


Robert  J.  Schreiter  points  out,  "If  there  is  a  new  repolarization  of  the  world 
today. .  .it  is  between  those  who  profit  from  global  capitalism  and  those  who  are  excluded 
and,  increasingly,  ignored  by  the  rich."5  Market  fundamentalism  has  had  a  negative 
impact  upon  tax  revenue  and  the  ability  of  government  to  give  strategic  leadership  in 
redevelopment  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor.  In  a  recent  downswing  of  the 
economy,  those  who  were  already  marginalized  and  were  either  homeless  or  living  in  the 
neighborhood  were  ignored  in  favor  of  the  latest  group  of  laid-off  workers.  The 
previously  marginalized  are  now  forgotten.  Government  has  little  will  or  clout  to  protect 
or  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Churches  and  other  NGOs  have  suffered  dramatic 
losses  of  donation  income  from  persons  relocating  to  other  job  markets  and  from  the 
decline  of  endowment  income.  The  overall  outcome  has  been  to  create  a  greater  need  for 
more  persons  and  families  with  fewer  assets.  The  homeless  are  ignored. 

The  myth  that  a  growing  economy  will  provide  income  for  all  who  work  shields 
the  oppression  of  the  homeless.  Most  of  the  homeless  do  work.  But  there  are  fewer  work 
opportunities  for  homeless  people,  and  they  are  marginalized  to  the  point  that  they  are  not 
considered  capable  of  participation  in  communal  life.  A  marginalizing  attitude  is  founded 
in  the  statement:  "Many  of  the  homeless  have  more  income  than  you  think.  Talk  with  a 
few.  You  will  find  this  is  their  choice  in  life.  It  is  called  beating  the  system."6  The 
powerlessness  of  the  homeless  is  seen  every  day  as  they  line  up  for  food  and  temporary 


5Robert  J.  Schreiter,  The  New  Catholicity:  Theology  Between  the  Global  and  the  Local. 
(Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1998),  7. 

6"Opinion  Line,"  The  Wichita  Eagle,  Vol.  133,  Issue  3.  3  January  2005,  5A. 
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shelter.  To  be  powerless  in  America  is  to  be  institutionalized  at  the  mercy  of  gatekeepers, 
conditions  and  self-justifying  institutional  needs. 

St.  John's  Church  and  other  congregations  in  similar  circumstances  are  faced  with 
the  dilemma  whether  to  turn  aside  from  a  traditional  central-city  ministry  and  respond  to 
the  homeless  in  the  neighborhood  or  to  ignore  them.  Although  potentially  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  homeless  persons  on  the  street,  the  parishioners  of  the  downtown 
churches  also  have  responded  with  programs  providing  food,  clothing,  employment 
counseling,  health  clinics  and  housing. 

One  of  the  chief  organizational  characteristics  of  St.  John's  has  been  a  long-term 
communal  engagement.  Founded  in  1 869,  a  year  before  the  City  of  Wichita  was 
incorporated,  the  parish  has  been  in  the  foreground  of  the  development  of  the  city.  The 
congregation  has  helped  shaped  the  city,  and  in  turn  has  been  shaped  by  the  city.  The 
present  building  was  completed  in  the  1890s.  As  the  population  of  the  city  grew  and 
migrated  outward  from  center-city,  St.  John's  has  remained  in  its  present  location  since 
1887.  In  the  course  of  its  history,  St.  John's  has  retained  its  focus  upon  the  entire  city  and 
metropolitan  area.  Before  the  retail  businesses,  housing  and  other  commercial  activities 
began  to  decentralize,  St.  John's  attracted  many  parishioners  who  worked  or  lived 
downtown.  Now  the  parish  has  a  wide  variety  from  the  neighborhood  and  the  outlying 
districts.  The  focus  of  ministry  is  upon  the  whole  of  the  Wichita  area. 

Ultimately  when  dealing  with  issues  of  radical  hospitality  and  institutionalization 
in  ministry,  the  question  is  raised:  "How  are  institutions  transformed  into  centers  of 
radical  hospitality?"  This  paper  remains  cautiously  optimistic  that  institutions  can  be 


transformed  by  the  practice  of  hospitality.  The  idea  of  giving  away  the  power  of 
association,  time  and  financial  resources  to  the  stranger,  however  deserving  or 
undeserving  the  stranger  may  be,  in  order  to  grow  seems  more  of  a  discourse  on 
stewardship.  For  us  Americans,  especially  in  this  time  of  a  conservative  swing  on  the 
pendulum,  success  is  judged  by  results.  In  contrast,  hospitality  changes  the  equation  to 
recognize  that  feeding  and  being  fed  are  the  same.  It  welcomes  with  joy  the  reception  of 
the  living  metaphor  of  the  stranger  in  our  midst,  the  homeless. 

n 

Definitions 

Community:  a  group  of  people  with  common  characteristics  or  interests  living  together 
within  a  larger  society. 

Guest:  an  individual  or  group  of  persons  who  are  received  in  an  institutional  or  social 
structure. 

Hospitality:  a  de-centering  of  the  self  to  receive  the  other/others  by  which  the  role  of 
host  and  guest  merge. 

Host:  an  individual  or  institution  that  receives  or  entertains  another  in  an  institutional  or 
social  setting. 

Institution:  an  established  organization  or  corporation  especially  of  a  public  character 
used  primarily  in  this  paper  to  describe  a  social  service  agency,  an  ecclesiological 
organization  on  a  local,  national  or  global  level,  and  ecclesiological  outreach  programs. 

Institutionalize:  to  incorporate  into  a  structured  and  often  highly  formalized  system. 

Marginalized  (the):  an  individual  or  a  group  of  persons  who  have  been  depersonalized 
by  the  dominant  culture  with  little  or  no  power.  They  are  the  "strangers,  aliens,  the 
faceless"  who  are  placed  on  the  margins  of  the  majority  culture,  economy  and  political 
process,  being  dependent  upon  the  benevolence  and  benign  neglect  of  others. 


7These  definitions  have  been  drawn  from  dictionaries,  sociology  textbooks  and  modified  by  me 
unless  noted. 
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Neighborhood  (the):  The  immediate  area  within  walking  distance  of  St.  John's  Parish, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  including  the  area  extending  Downtown,  to  Episcopal  Social  Services 
and  across  the  tracks  to  Breakthrough  Club. 

Organization:  an  administrative  and  functional  structure  characterized  by  the  demand  of 
conformity  to  internal  standards  and  requirements. 

Power:  ability  to  act  or  produce  an  effect  upon  others  having  unequal  resources  of 
position,  control,  authority  or  influence  over  others. 

Radical  hospitality:  stemming  from  a  Benedictine  spirituality,  the  act(s)  and  attitudes  of 
openly  receiving  others  unconditionally,  a  willingness  to  find  the  common  ground  with 
the  stranger. 

Structure:  organization  of  parts  as  dominated  by  the  general  character  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
THE  SCRIPTURAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  HOSPITALITY 

Can  there  be  faith  without  membership  in  an  institution  or  community?  In  their 
attempt  to  develop  a  paradigm  of  faith  formation,  Paula  Franck  and  Kim  McPherson 
assert  "the  premise  that  what  people  seek  first  is  a  community  in  which  they  feel  fully 
welcomed."8  For  these  two  authors,  hospitality  has  the  dual  function  to  both  invite  the 
outsider  and  reinforce  a  sense  of  belonging  upon  existing  members.  This  model  of 
hospitality  becomes  a  circular  process  of  belonging  to  have  faith,  and  having  faith  breeds 
a  greater  sense  of  belonging.  Is  belief  a  product  of  belonging  and  hospitality  a  key  to 
open  the  door?  As  institutions  and  organizations  develop  and  perpetuate  cultures  of 
institutional  self- survival  justified  by  faith,  they  replace  the  sovereignty  of  God's  love 
with  their  own  membership  claims.  In  this  chapter,  it  is  argued  that  the  concept  of 
hospitality  is  the  revealed  expression  of  God's  grace.  The  Almighty's  hospitality  is 
revealed  in  order  that  faith  will  flourish. 

To  comprehend  the  concept  of  hospitality  as  it  is  understood  and  practiced  in  any 
culture  is  to  see  where  boundaries  are  drawn.  Hospitality  is  an  activity  that  assumes  a 
crossing  of  some  sort  of  margin.  Who  is  welcomed,  under  what  circumstances,  in  what 
eras  all  reveal  the  need  of  the  group  or  institution  to  define  itself  and  membership.  To 
label  another  an  alien  or  stranger  is  to  draw  frontiers  across  the  landscape  of  human 
social  contact.  Often  those  frontiers  settle  the  identity  of  the  group  by  negatively  defining 
who  the  other  is  in  relationship  to  membership.  Such  distinctions  may  determine  the 


8Paula  Franck  &  Kim  McPherson,  Belonging  Before  Belief  .(np:  Episcopal  Diocese  of 


Indianapolis,  2004) ,  3. 
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allocation  of  resources  such  as  property,  mutual  protection,  symbols  of  social  power  and 
cultic  practice,  as  well  as  the  provisions  for  marriage.  The  boundaries  define  the  contours 
of  social  location  for  the  individual  and  group  alike. 

The  scriptural  foundation  of  hospitality  is  one  of  God  exercising  his  ultimate 
sovereignty  over  all  creation  in  loving  kindness.  Within  the  Biblical  witness,  God's 
radical  hospitality  is  to  be  both  host  and  guest,  thus  empowering  creation.  However,  the 
Biblical  story  is  not  complete  without  the  human  response  of  attempting  to 
institutionalize  the  revelation  in  history  of  God's  loving  kindness.  Whether  it  was  Moses 
descending  from  Mount  Sinai  with  the  tor  ah,  or  the  three  disciples  who  after  witnessing 
the  Transfiguration  proposed  to  build  monuments,  the  human  response  to  the 
mountaintop  experience  of  revelation  is  to  enshrine  the  event.  To  speak  of  and  to 
perpetuate  these  encounters  with  the  living  God,  human  beings  institutionalize  the 
relationship  within  closed  arguments  of  membership.  God  practices  radical  hospitality; 
people  attempt  to  organize  and  claim  God's  loving  kindness  as  our  own. 

The  foundations  of  hospitality  intertwine  through  both  the  Hebrew  and  Early 
Church  Scriptures.  The  overall  story  is  one  of  God's  generosity.  Concepts  of  hospitality 
are  woven  together  to  make  a  rich  and  varied  mosaic  that  reflects  multiple  voices 
extending  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time.  The  varied  expressions  of  hospitality  reflect  a 
variety  of  attempts  to  describe  the  relationship  with  Yahweh.  Scripture  knits  together 
issues  of  cultural  wisdom  as  to  how  to  respond  to  strangers,  be  they  friend  or  foe,  with 
the  social,  economic  and  religious  frameworks  that  emerge  in  the  course  of  history.  No 
culture  or  people  live  in  isolation  from  either  history  or  interaction  with  others. 
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The  history  of  the  people  of  the  covenant  and  their  interaction  with  others  is  told 
in  the  events  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Israel- Judah  division,  military  and  political 
defeat,  exile  and  several  cycles  of  restorations  and  capitulation  of  political,  religious, 
economic  and  cultural  autonomy.  As  a  result  of  the  interaction  with  other  cultures  and  the 
loss  of  autonomy,  hospitality  emerged  to  highlight  Yahweh' s  sovereignty. 

The  birth,  life,  teachings,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  quite  literally  brought 
forth  new  images  of  hospitality.  The  post-resurrection  community  was  shaped  by  the 
message  of  Jesus,  and  explored  the  implications  of  that  message  in  both  communal  and 
individual  lives.  The  early  church,  while  utilizing  familiar  scriptural  metaphors,  adapted 
images  of  hospitality  from  a  variety  of  sources  including  contemporary  Jewish  life  and 
thought  as  well  as  classical  references  and  values. 

Acknowledging  the  difficulty  in  deconstructing  the  stories  of  origins  in  order  to 

establish  historic  "truth,"  we  can  infer  that  there  may  well  have  been  a  person  who  lived, 

traveled,  married,  procreated  children  and  died  named  Abraham.  The  stories  of  the 

patriarchs  and  matriarchs  with  their  households  lay  claim  to  a  truth  of  the  self-revelation 

of  Yahweh  to  a  people  who  subsequently  expressed  their  self-understanding  of  their 

identity  through  those  stories.  In  essence,  the  stories  become  the  foundation  for  the 

national  myths  as  the  concept  of  nationhood  emerged.  As  Norman  Gottwald  claimed: 

"It  is  evident  that  in  the  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  traditions  there  are  traces  of 
the  life  circumstance  of  some  groups  that  eventually  found  their  way  in  the  larger 
formation  of  Israel."9 


9Gottwald,  The  Tribes  of  Yahweh.  (Sheffield,  England:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1999),  34. 
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In  the  end  it  is  more  important  to  hear  what  the  stories  said  to  the  editors,  and  indirectly 
to  us,  than  to  worry  whether  Abraham  was  a  Middle  or  Late  Bronze  Age  figure  driven 
from  his  settled  life  by  one  of  a  series  of  severe  droughts  whose  effects  were  to  dislocate 
established  economic  and  political  patterns. 

According  to  the  stories  of  origin,  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  called  by  the  Most 
High  to  leave  the  urban  environment  of  Ur,  to  follow  the  nomadic  practice  of  a 
transhumant  style  of  animal  husbandry.  The  God  who  called  them  to  an  open-ended 
pilgrimage  of  faith  made  a  promise  of  a  destination.  The  archetypical  "Father  of  Faith" 
was  promised  a  new  location  to  become  a  new  people.  The  Abraham  cycle  introduced  the 
first  kernel  of  what  Norman  Gottwald10  quoting  Martin  Noth11  terms  "the  twin  pillars"  of 
tradition.  Noth's  pillars  are  Deliverance  from  Egypt  and  Leading  into  Canaan.  However, 
these  twin  traditions  might  be  theologically  broadened  to  describe  them  as  journey- 
pilgrimage  and  redemption.  The  duo  of  geographically  spiritually  wandering  and  being 
found-delivered  serves  as  a  basic  dynamic  of  our  understanding  of  hospitality  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures 

Within  the  twin  pillars,  an  antithesis  is  created  by  which  the  opposite  polarity  is  a 
part  of  the  other.  Hence  within  wandering  there  is  "foundness,"  while  there  is  a  restless 
human  element  even  within  the  promised  redemption.  The  effect  upon  Israel  despite 
centralized  governance  and  worship  during  the  period  of  the  United  Monarchy  was  the 
recognition  that  Yahweh  was  not  bound  by  place  or  structure.  The  Creator  God  was  not 


10Gottwald,  ibid.  79 


uFor  further  details  see  Martin  Noth,  A  History  ofPentateuchal  Traditions  translated  by  Bernhard 
W.  Anderson.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice-Hall,  1972). 
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constrained  in  his  intimate  forays  into  human  affairs.  Revelation  is  God's  intervention  in 
human  history;  it  is  relational.  Social  contact,  not  necessarily  specific  geographic 
location,  is  the  arena  of  God's  revelation.  The  land,  the  being  grounded,  however 
important,  was  a  sign  of  God's  faithfulness,  a  fulfillment  of  the  relational  covenant.  Thus 
when  Israel  came  to  offer  thanksgivings  for  the  first  fruits  in  the  land  the  Lord  had  given 
them,  the  people  were  to  recite  the  description  of  their  collective  identity:  "A  wandering 
Aramean  was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt  and  sojourned  there. . ."    In  one 
era,  patriarchal  traditions  and  cultic  practices  were  associated  with  geographic  locations; 
while  in  another  era,  Israel  carried  with  them  the  symbol  of  God's  presence  in  the  ark. 
Nonetheless  Israel  remained  enthralled  by  the  omnipresent  God  who  initiated 
relationships  in  real  time  and  space.  Indeed,  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  and  awe  that  God 
could  assert  sovereignty  in  as  fearful  a  place  as  the  sea.  Centuries  after  taking  possession 
of  the  land,  Israel  praised  the  God  who  was  at  home  in  all  creation  when  they  sung: 

If  I  ascend  to  heaven,  thou  art  there! 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  thou  art  there! 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 

and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 

even  there  thy  hand  shall  lead  me 

and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.13 

Although  the  Sovereign  of  all  creation,  the  God  of  Israel  was  a  God  of  action  and 

events.  In  contrast  the  surrounding  regional  religions  of  the  era  emphasized  an  eternal 

cycle  of  fertility  and  life.  Yahweh  was  the  God  of  history.  History  not  only  happened,  but 


12Deuteronomy  26:5  Revised  Standard  Version. 
13Psalm  139:8-10  RSV. 
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moved  toward  a  completion.  "So  the  God  of  history  [was]  free  to  act  where,  when  and  if 

God  [willed]  it.  The  status  quo  [was]  always,  therefore,  vulnerable."1 

The  drama  of  wandering  and  being  found  was  not  merely  played  on  a  bare 

theological  stage,  but  among  ever-changing  climatic,  technological,  economic  and 

political  developments.  Throughout  the  ever-shifting  sweeps  of  historic  trends,  traces  of 

tradition  were  formed.  Some  of  these  traditions  may  reflect  a  transhumant  pattern  of 

alternating  between  pasture  lands  and  settled  agricultural  locale,  while  others  hint  at  the 

abandonment  of  marginal  settlements  in  favor  of  more  populous  communities  due  to 

climate  change  that  affected  economic  and  political  patterns.  Traces  of  traditions  become 

stored  in  the  collective  memories  of  various  and  not  necessarily  homogeneous  clans, 

families  and  classes.  Approximately  between  the  1 5th  and  1 0th  centuries  BCE  these 

eclectic  groups  entered  and  settled  in  the  highlands  of  Canaan.  As  Gottwald  wrote: 

Israel  is  most  appropriately  conceived  as  an  eclectic  composite  in  which  various 
underclass  and  outlaw  elements  of  society  joined  their  diffused  anti-feudal 
experiences,  sentiments,  and  interests,  thereby  forming  a  single  movement  that, 
through  trial  and  error,  became  an  effective  autonomous  social  system.15 

Whether  Conquest,  Immigration,  Revolt  models,1   or  a  combination  of  these 
theories,  adequately  describes  the  historic  reality  of  a  confederacy  of  monotheistic  tribes 
and  the  allocation  of  Canaanite  land  to  these  groups,  the  fact  remains  that  the  people  of 


l4Joseph  P.  Healey.  Fertility  Cults.  David  Noel  Freedman,  ed.  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol  2 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  1992),  793 
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15Gottwald,  ibid.  491. 


However  appealing  the  Revolt  Model  in  which  the  original  residents  of  Canaan  joined 
the  incoming  ragtag  group  of  outlaws,  political  and  economic  refugees,  fleeing  slaves,  and  lumpen 
proletariat  may  be  to  contemporary  followers  of  Liberation  Theology,  it  just  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
This  model  would  imply  as  Gottwald  does  that  the  followers  of  Yahweh  consisted  of  a  mass  movement  of 
egalitarians. 
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Israel  began  to  form  a  collective  identity  based  upon  land  distribution.  The  traces  of 
tradition  began  to  blend  with  law,  government,  culture,  the  need  for  military  security  and 
a  shared,  but  eclectic,  theological  perspective.  Israel's  formation  in  the  relatively 
egalitarian  allocation  of  land  for  the  twelve  tribes  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  more 
complex  social  system  with  new  forms  of  governance. 

The  traces  of  tradition  provided  a  prototype  for  the  integration  of  the  outsiders 
('apiru)  to  enter  into  or  form  established  communities.  Abraham's  nephew,  Lot,  settled  in 
Sodom,  as  a  permanent  outsider  or  resident  alien  (ger),  yet  fled  back  into  the  wilderness. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  were  driven  by  famine  down  into  Egypt  and  settled  there.  Their 
descendents  took  flight  from  Egypt  into  the  wilderness  to  escape  their  subsequent 
oppression.  Moses,  the  ultimate  urban  sophisticate,  escaped  into  the  wilderness,  only  to 
be  sent  back  by  the  vision  in  the  burning  bush  to  bring  the  people  out.  The  God  of  "their 
fathers"  in  the  wilderness  was  revealed  to  be  concerned  and  active  in  the  lives  of  human 
history.  That  same  God  of  the  wilderness  led,  fed  and  finally  gave  identity  to  the  motley 
group  of  former  urban  slaves  that  wandered  for  40  years.  The  interplay  between  the 
wasteland  encounters  with  the  Living  God  and  being  a  settled  people  in  community  with 
the  sovereign  God  of  law  is  a  rich  background  from  which  to  understand  the  dynamics 
and  issues  of  hospitality  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

In  Genesis,  there  appear  a  number  of  myths  that  contribute  to  the  discussion 
regarding  hospitality.  Although  there  is  no  direct  Hebrew  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
philoxenos,  literally  the  love  of  the  stranger,  the  notion  of  receiving  a  stranger  was  well 
established  both  in  the  culture  and  in  the  law.  The  law  recognized  a  number  of  assorted 
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categories  of  strangers.  However,  most  references  to  aliens,  strangers,  sojourners  and 
foreigners  used  either  the  Hebrew  words  ger  or  nokri. 

Ger  has  a  multitude  of  meanings  depending  upon  the  context.  Its  basic  meaning  is 
"sojourner."  The  ger  is  a  person  who  is  not  native-born,  but  has  established  a  relationship 
within  the  community,  and  as  a  result  is  not  a  stranger  but  has  the  equivalent  of 

1  7 

permanent  alien  status.  The  sojourner  was  not  permitted  to  own  property    but  lived 
within  a  household  and  was  afforded  the  protection  and  cultic  participation  of  a  family 
member.  On  the  other  hand,  nokri  refers  to  a  relationship  oftentimes  with  a  negative 

1  o 

connotation.     Its  meaning  was  "other,"  "outside  the  family,"  "foreigner."  A  telling 
difference  between  ger  and  nokri  as  pointed  out  in  the  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  Old 
Testament  is:  "While  an  animal  that  has  died  of  natural  causes  may  be  given  to  a  ger  to 
eat. .  .it  is  sold  to  a  nokri."1   While  the  law  differentiated  between  the  various  categories, 
the  cultural  foundation  for  receiving  foreigners  or  not  receiving  them  was  well 
established  in  a  number  of  stories  of  origins. 

The  myths  in  Genesis  regarding  creation  and  the  human  condition  provide  a  most 
vivid  and  compelling  description  of  who  sojourners  are.  At  the  end  of  the  myth  in 
Genesis  3  explaining  evil  and  human  alienation,  Yahweh  drove  humanity  out  of  Eden 
". .  .to  till  the  ground  from  which  he  was  taken."    In  addition,  the  Almighty  placed  angels 


The  ger  could  not  own  property  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  mispdha,  usually  translated 
as  clan  or  family,  but  better  understood  as  a  unit  of  kinship  of  mutual  protective  extended  families  to 
preserve  Israel's  land  tenure  system. 

1 R 

Helmer  Ringgren  ,  nkr  G.  Johannes  Bottweck  and  Helmer  Ringgren,  eds.  Theological  Dictionary 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol  IX,  trans.  John  T.  Willis.  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Eerdamans,  1973),  425. 
,9Ringgren,  ibid.  426. 
Genesis  3:23  Revised  Standard  Version. 
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to  the  East  of  Eden  to  guard  against  humanity's  return  lest  humans  eat  of  the  other 
forbidden  fruit:  immortality.  All  of  humanity  was  fated  to  be  sojourners  across  the  face  of 
the  Earth.  The  very  human  violation  of  the  Creator's  hospitality  by  assuming  a 
prerogative  of  the  host  resulted  in  the  wandering  of  humanity  from  place  to  place,  being 
alienated  from  each  other  and  our  home  with  the  Creator.  Consequently,  Yahweh  guarded 
against  pilfering  humans  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  host  guards  against  the  return  of 
self-absorbed  houseguests  who  would  stay  forever. 

The  concept  of  the  alienation  of  human  relationships  from  place  and  each  other  is 
expanded  in  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  In  Israel's  wonderful  ability  to  tell  a  story  of 
their  ancestors  with  disparaging  details,  the  myth  is  set  within  the  eternal  conflict 
between  primordial  metaphors  of  farmer  and  shepherd.     Cain  was  infuriated  by 
Yahweh' s  indifference  to  his  gifts  and  God's  apparent  delight  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel.  In 
a  well-calculated  jealous  rage,  Cain  murdered  his  brother.  As  a  result,  Cain  was 

99 

sentenced  to  be  a  wanderer  outside  the  protection  of  law.     In  hearing  Cain's  plea  for 
security,  God  "protects"  Cain  with  a  mark  of  guilt.  The  itinerant  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  drifting  in  a  place  called  wander  {Nod).  Cain  became  a  crucial  figure  of  the 
sojourner.  Living  beyond  the  covenant  of  the  mispahd,  cursed  as  a  perpetual  outsider, 
Cain  remained  a  wanderer  of  broken  relationships.  Cain's  story  remains  one  of  willful 
wickedness  carried  into  the  next  generations.  Into  such  a  backdrop  of  brokenness  and 


9 1 

Conflicts,  often  caused  by  drought,  periodically  erupt  even  in  well-established  symbiotic 
relationships  such  as  transhumant  patterns.  West  Darfor  in  the  Sudan  is  a  contemporary  case  in  point. 
22Cain's  sentence  to  be  an  outlaw,  literally  without  protection  of  law,  with  no  protection  from 
avenging  family  members  of  the  victim,  was  similar  in  many  cultures.  The  Icelandic  sagas,  for  example, 
tell  of  similar  sentences.  Since  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  had  broken  the  law,  the  law  would  no  longer  be 
invoked  as  a  means  of  protection. 
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suspicion  came  the  strangers  to  the  household  of  Abraham  encamped  at  the  oaks  of 
Mamre.  In  a  nomadic  fashion  still  practiced  among  the  Bedouin  and  other  tribal 
groups,23 Abraham  ran  to  greet  the  strangers  and  begged  them  to  stay.  Throughout  the 
Genesis  18  account  of  the  encounter,  there  was  urgency  in  Abraham's  actions.  He  offered 
protection,  water  to  bathe,  food  and  finally  companionship.  Extravagantly  meeting  the 
needs  of  strangers,  Abraham  fulfilled  the  shepherds'  code  of  providing  radical 
hospitality.  In  order  to  neutralize  the  potential  threat  of  the  outsider,  the  code  was 
intended  to  extend  to  the  stranger  a  respect  and  courtesy  that  provided  high  status  to  the 
guest  and  thus  the  freedom  to  respond  generously  without  embarrassment. 

Given  the  context  of  human  estrangement  in  which  the  three  strangers  appeared 
without  warning  at  Abraham's  tent,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Abraham  responded  with  haste 
and  great  ceremonial  gestures.  A  stranger,  any  stranger,  presented  the  possibility  for 
reconciliation.  Even  among  potential  enemies,  codes  of  hospitality  were  to  be  observed. 
Though  human  alienation  may  seem  to  preordain  human  beings  to  wander  in  broken 
relationships,  the  encounter  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre  countered  this  picture  of  despair.  For 
in  receiving  the  other(s),  Abraham  and  Sarah  received  the  assurance  of  God's 
faithfulness.  The  "mark  of  Cain"  may  be  the  sign  of  the  human  rejection  of  God's  love 
and  the  betrayal  of  each  other;  in  contrast  the  laughter  at  Abraham's  table  is  the  sign  of 
the  transforming  faithfulness  of  God.  Unconditional  hospitality  like  that  offered  by 
Abraham  permitted  the  Covenant  of  reconciliation  to  be  realized  even  for  a  moment. 


All  cultures  including  post  industrialized  urban  societies  have  some  means  of  welcoming 
strangers  and  according  them  special  rank,  protection  and  privilege.  In  contemporary  non-Western  cultures, 
the  enthusiasm,  extravagance  and  seeming  authentic  welcome  and  hospitality  to  strangers  can  be 
overwhelming  to  Westerners. 
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In  a  later  era,  the  code  of  hospitality  was  adapted  to  settlements  and  cities.  In  the 
later  code,  the  practice  of  hospitality  emerged  with  less  grandiosity  and  urgency,  but  just 
as  imperative.  According  to  V.H.  Kody,24  the  custom  was  that  a  stranger  would  go  to  a 
public  area  in  the  city  and  wait  for  a  citizen  to  invite  the  alien  to  come  home.  In  an  urban 
environment,  there  was  perhaps  less  vulnerability  to  a  possible  breach  of  security  and 
thus  the  nomadic  method  of  neutralizing  the  potential  adversary  with  overwhelming 
generosity  was  not  as  much  needed.  Walls  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  infiltration  of 
spies  as  seen  in  Joshua  2.  Rahab,  the  harlot,  was  subsequently  rewarded  for  providing  the 
security  called  for  in  the  code  of  hospitality. 

Victor  H.  Matthews    lists  the  elements  of  the  code  of  hospitality.  Hospitality  was 
both  the  obligation  of  the  village  and  every  individual.  As  in  earlier  nomadic 
conventions,  any  potential  threat  posed  by  the  stranger  was  to  be  transformed  to 
becoming  a  potential  ally.  Hospitality  was  to  be  initiated  by  the  male  head  of  the 
household  or  a  male  citizen  of  the  town.  The  invitation  may  be  for  a  limited  duration,  but 
could  be  extended.  Although  the  stranger  has  the  right  to  refuse  the  invitation,  such  a 
refusal  could  be  an  affront  to  the  host.  However,  once  an  invitation  was  accepted,  there 
were  specific  roles  for  host  and  guest  alike.  These  included:  that  the  guest  may  not  ask 
for  anything;  that  the  host  provide  only  the  best  and  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  guest;  that 
the  guest  reciprocates  with  news,  a  blessing,  etc;  and  that  no  personal  questions  were 
asked.  Finally,  while  in  the  host's  household  protection  is  afforded  every  guest. 


V.H.  Kody,  "Hospitality  "  in  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  2,  ed.  George  A. 
Buttrick.  (New  York:  Abingdon,  1962),  654. 

"Victor  H.  Matthews,  Judges  and  Ruth.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2004),  68-69. 
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An  illustration  of  this  process  of  welcome  can  be  recalled  in  Genesis  24  with  the 
encounter  between  the  servant  of  Abraham  and  his  master's  future  daughter-in-law, 
Rebekah.  The  servant  knew  his  prayer  had  been  answered  when  Rebekah  responded  to 
his  request  for  water  and  offered  to  water  his  camels.  Even  though  Rebekah  offered 
assistance,  especially  when  she  learned  that  the  servant  was  from  a  kinsman's  family,  it 
was  her  brother,  Laban,  who  invited  the  kinsman's  servant  into  the  household.  The 
conventions  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled,  and  in  the  case  of  both  Rahab  and  Rebekah  their 
lives  were  transformed. 

The  importance  and  recognition  of  these  moments  of  transforming  hospitality 
were  so  highly  valued  that  when  a  violation  of  the  codes  occurred,  God's  anger  was  felt. 
Hospitality,  whether  in  the  wilderness  or  in  settled  areas,  interrupted  or  abridged  was  not 
hospitality.  The  reception  of  the  two  angels  in  Sodom  (Genesis  19)  and  the  tragic  parallel 
incident  found  in  Judges  19  of  the  Levite's  concubine  are  dramatic  examples  with  lethal 
consequences.  In  both  cases  the  inhabitants  of  the  community  pounded  upon  the  doors 
demanding  an  audience  with  the  strangers.  In  both  cases  the  security  of  the  guests  was  in 
jeopardy,  while  the  host  struggled  to  provide  a  secure  place  for  the  strangers.  Lot  being  a 
resident  alien  (ger)  in  Sodom  and  thus  under  restraint  not  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a 
citizen,  was  greatly  assisted  in  protecting  his  guests  through  their  angelic  powers.  In  a 
moment  of  great  conflict,  he  offered  his  two  daughters  to  the  mob's  sexual  appetites.  The 
Levite's  concubine  was  less  fortunate,  having  been  raped  and  murdered  because  of  the 
callous  and  arrogant  indifference  of  her  spouse.  In  both  cases  the  codes  of  hospitality 
were  violated.  Both  sojourner  and  host  were  dishonored  when  security  for  whatever 
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reason  was  not  provided.  No  wonder  among  the  Exodus  ordinances  regarding  justice  it  is 
written:  "You  shall  not  oppress  a  stranger;  you  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  for  you  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Even  more  than  acknowledging  humanity's  alienation  from  the  land  and  from 
each  other,  hospitality  is  the  very  acknowledgment  of  Yahweh's  hospitality  to  his  people. 
Underlining  Israel's  practice  of  hospitality  was  the  real  reminder  of  the  identity  of  the 
Chosen  People  of  God.  They  should  always  be  reminded  of  the  great  things  that  God  had 
done.  He  did  not  abandon  the  people;  he  was  faithful.  They  were  now  the  people  of  the 
covenant;  they  were  the  stewards  of  the  living  memory  of  God's  actions  in  the  history  of 
humanity  despite  the  rebellion  of  mankind.  The  identity  of  the  people  was  one  of  a  guest 
in  the  Promised  Land. 

The  notion  of  being  a  stranger  and  in  a  strange  land,  being  present  only  by  the 
loving  kindness  of  the  God  of  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  book  of 
Ruth.  Hospitality  and  restorative  justice  run  throughout  this  wonderful,  playful  and  yet 
profound  myth  using  the  primordial  ancestors  of  the  Davidic  kingship.  The  point  of  the 
myth  is  that  no  one  has  a  legitimate  claim  upon  God's  hospitality;  it  is  freely  given  and 
exercised  through  God's  sovereignty.  Ruth  the  gentile  Moabitess,  a  descendant  of  Lot's 
incestuous  relationship  with  his  widowed  daughter,  was  redeemed  by  Boaz,  a  descendant 
of  Judah  and  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar.  But  the  person  truly  redeemed  was  Naomi.  For 
the  name  of  her  dead  husband  and  sons,  as  well  as  their  claim  to  land,  was  carried  forth 
through  the  structure  of  a  levirate  marriage.  The  play  on  words  of  uncovering  and 


26Exodus  23:9  RSV. 
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covering  with  their  sexual  double  entendre  carries  forth  the  crucial  concept  of  loving- 
kindness  (chesed).  At  the  heart  of  welcoming  the  exile,  the  stranger,  the  poor,  the 
vulnerable  and  all  those  who  cry  out  to  the  merciful  God  is  to  do  chesed.  Both  Boaz  and 
Ruth  did  chesed  for  each  other.  Through  Christian  eyes  it  is  Grace;  hence  hospitality  is 
the  redeeming  loving-kindness  of  God.  But  this  interpretation  loses  some  of  its  impact. 
Chesed  is  a  noun  which  is  frequently  coupled  with  the  verb  "to  do"  ('sh).  In  the 
theological  sense  the  Hebrew  word  is  multidimensional  containing  the  shadings  of 
essential  help  given  by  an  individual  in  freedom  at  a  crucial  point  in  time.     It  is  love, 
loyalty,  kindness  and  much  more.  It  is  not  lineage  and  legitimacy;  it  is  rather  God  doing 
chesed  that  makes  all  things  justifiable;  it  is  God  doing  chesed  that  restores  all  things, 
redeems  all  persons.  God's  hospitality  opens  all  possibilities  to  the  people  both  as  a  group 
and  as  individuals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  act  of  welcoming  the  sojourner  has  definite 
eschatological  overtones.  Matthews    outlines  the  dynamic  of  the  hospitality  protocol  of 
gleaning.  By  law  and  tradition,  the  protocol  compelled  the  landowner  to  accept  the 
stranger,  provide  normal  hospitality  and  ensure  that  the  gleaner  is  able  to  "harvest"  the 
corners.  The  stranger,  therefore,  is  transformed  without  pity,  without  charity  from 
potential  threat  who  might  seize  or  steal  to  ally.  The  acceptance  of  Ruth,  the  gleaner,  is 
an  act  of  restorative  justice,  not  just  for  the  landowner,  but  for  the  One  who  separated  the 
land  from  the  sea,  the  Living  God. 


27Katharine  Door  Sakenfleld,  "Love"  in  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol  IV.  Ed.  by  David  Noel 
Freedman.  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1992),  375-38 1 . 
28Matthews,  ibid.  228. 
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Sharing  food  together  as  a  sign  of  inclusion,  security,  meeting  the  physical  and 

spiritual  needs  of  the  stranger  brings  to  mind  the  great  hymn  of  praise  found  in  Isaiah  25: 

6-9.  The  sumptuous  Sabbath  meal  celebrated  not  only  for  the  returning  exiles,  but  also 

restoring  all  people  to  wholeness  of  life  is  a  powerful  witness  to  the  realized  hopes  of 

humanity.  All  people  have  "waited  for  him;  [and  have  said]  let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 

his  salvation."    No  longer  would  physical  death  terrify,  nor  would  ethnic  and  spiritual 

alienation  drive  those  away  from  the  feast  of  the  Lord.  Each  time  there  is  a  cup  of  water 

given;  each  time  feet  are  washed;  each  time  the  fatted  calf  is  prepared;  each  time  the 

broken  and  alienated  are  included;  each  time  the  stranger  is  given  security;  each  time 

justice  is  done;  each  time  the  poor  know  good  news;  each  time  the  marginalized  are  given 

memory,  then  the  Feast  of  the  Lord's  Sabbath  has  begun.  The  redemptive  nature  of  the 

practice  of  hospitality  is  the  reality  of  being  guests  of  the  Lord's.  Hospitality  is  sharing 

the  loving-kindness  of  God,  our  Redeemer,  and  experiencing  God's  reign  anew.  The 

psalmist  well  summarized  the  concept  of  hospitality  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures: 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord, 

and  give  ear  to  my  cry; 

hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears! 

For  I  am  thy  passing  guest, 

a  sojourner,  like  all  my  fathers.30 

Some  themes,  however,  might  be  conjectured.  With  the  exile  and  the  subsequent 

possession  and  political  control  of  much  of  the  land  by  other  ethnic  and  cultural  groups, 

the  question  of  the  possession  and  redemption  of  land  became  more  individual  family, 

albeit  extended  family.  Restoration  became  a  part  of  the  dream  of  eternal  return.  On  those 


29Isaiah  25:9  RSV. 
30Psalm  39:12  RSV. 
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occasions  when  return  was  possible,  issues  of  assimilation  into  an  overarching  pluralistic, 
global,  commercial/military/political  culture  were  quite  different  from  those  of  living  in  a 
society  modeled  by  the  myths  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  There  were  periodic  attempts  to 
regain  a  boundary  of  self-definition  in  the  demands  that  mixed  cultural  and  ethnic  unions 
be  placed  aside.  Purity  of  heritage  and  law  became  hallmarks  of  the  borders.  Quite  the 
opposite  was  true  in  the  rejection  of  puritanical  ethnic  appeals. 

Following  the  loss  of  political  autonomy,  the  people  of  the  covenant  made 
distinctions  between  aliens.  Representatives  of  the  military  and  political  conquerors  were 
avoided  for  reasons  of  both  religious  purity  and  patriotism.  A  parallel  development, 
however,  a  process  to  welcome  the  proselyte  into  the  ethnic  cultic  rites,  privileges  and 
obligations,  was  refined.  Worship  and  law  were  now  more  were  exercised  on  the  ethnic 
family  and  community  level.  The  Diaspora  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Greco-Roman 
world  lessened  the  physical  ties  to  the  land  while  perpetuating  the  myths  of  the  land.  The 
hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  land  and  Israel,  nurtured  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
practices  adapted  to  local  customs,  carried  the  worship  of  Yahweh  far  beyond  the 
borders.  Diaspora  made  Jews  strangers  in  culturally  and  spiritually  strange  lands. 
Scripture  itself  was  no  longer  bound  to  a  given  language  with  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  scripture  into  the  world  language  of  Greek. 

These  "borrowed"  images  of  hospitality  were  incorporated  into  what  became  the 
Christian  scripture.  For  example,  Hebrews  13:2,  "Do  not  neglect  to  show  hospitality  to 
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strangers,  for  by  doing  that  some  have  entertained  angels  without  knowing  it,"31  is  a  clear 
reference  to  Genesis  1 8.  Other  references  such  as  I  Timothy  3:2    may  have  been 
borrowed  from  a  contemporary  list  of  desirable  attributes  to  be  sought  in  a  leader. 
Extremely  important  Eucharistic  references  may  have  drawn  their  origins  from  Passover 
meals,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  a  number  of  "formal  meals  in  the  Mediterranean  culture 
of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods."    Hence,  the  sources  of  the  images  of  hospitality 
found  in  Christian  scripture  are  multi-cultural  and  shift  in  response  to  the  changing 
circumstances  and  self-understanding  of  the  borders  that  define  the  community. 

Common  practices  of  Jewish  hospitality  such  as  foot  washing  and  anointing  the 
head  were  observed  and  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament,  whereas  other  practices  reflect 
a  Greco-Roman  origin  such  as  reclining  to  eat  and  greeting  each  other  with  a  kiss. 
However,  Jesus  in  his  teachings  took  the  category  of  hospitality  well  beyond  a  simple 
discourse  of  etiquette  about  how  the  stranger  was  to  be  received,  and  who  the  stranger 
was.  While  one  of  the  major  images  in  Hebrew  Scripture  was  that  Yahweh  was  the  host 
of  all,  Jesus  proclaimed  in  various  parables,  miracles  and  teachings  often  using  images  of 
food  and  drink  the  coming  of  God's  reign.  The  great  Sabbath  Feast  that  Isaiah  foresaw 


*3  1 

Hebrews  13:2  Revised  Standard  Version. 
32A  prospective  bishop  should  have  the  trait  of  being  "hospitable."  This  attribute  is  found  in  a  list 
of  moderating  qualities  that  would  be  desirable  personal  traits  for  leadership  in  many  cultures  and  eras.  In 
the  first  Episcopal  election  in  the  Diocese  of  Liberia  in  1 970, 1  Timothy  3  was  a  major  criterion  that  helped 
elect  George  Browne  the  first  Liberian  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Dennis  E.  Smith.  From  Symposium  to  Eucharist,  The  Banquet  in  the  Early  Christian  World.. 
(Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  2003),  2. 
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was  beginning.  John  Dominic  Crossan34  described  the  feeding  and  healing  acts  of  Jesus 
as  open  commensality,  a  recognition  of  the  egalitarian  nature  of  God's  reign. 

In  his  message  of  sharing  the  feast  of  the  kingdom,  Jesus  united  his  Jewish 
heritage  of  God's  redemptive  acts  of  hosting  his  people  with  the  prophetic  hope  of  his 
eternal  reign  injustice.  With  particular  reference  to  the  Book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  in 
mainly  the  Suffering  Servant  songs  Jesus  made  use  of  many  references  to  both  healing 
and  feeding  though  the  Gospels.  He  made  the  claim  that  he  was  the  feast  not  simply  an 
instrument  of  liberation.  In  a  self-identifying  statement  made  in  the  synagogue  in 
Nazareth,  Jesus  read  from  the  61st  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  After  reading  the 
eschatological  attributes  found  in  the  servant  poems  in  Third  Isaiah,  he  said,  "Today  this 

•J  c 

scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in  your  hearing." 

An  incident  recorded  both  in  Luke  (Luke  14:  1-24)  and  Matthew  (Matthew  22:  1- 
14),  from  portions  possibly  drawn  from  the  common  Q  source,     is  the  parable  of  the  man 
(king)  who  invites  many  to  a  banquet/marriage  feast  and  the  invitees  refuse  to  come. 
Those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  invitation  to  share  in  the  feast  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
denied.  The  concluding  sentence,  as  recorded  in  Luke,  revealed  the  emotional  pain  that 
Jesus  experienced  in  being  rejected,  "For  I  tell  you,  none  of  those  men  who  were  invited 


John  Dominic  Crossan.  The  Historical  Jesus,  the  Life  of  a  Mediterranean  Jewish  Peasant.  (San 
Francisco:  Harper,  1991) 

35 
36 


Luke  4:21.  Revised  Standard  Version. 


This  parable  also  appears  in  the  Gnostic  Gospel  According  to  Thomas.  Although  there  may  be  a 
shared  source,  all  three  authors  use  the  material  to  reflect  their  particular  theology.  To  make  comparisons 
between  and  to  identify  various  sources  in  the  canonical  and  non-canonical  gospels,  however  fascinating,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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shall  taste  my  banquet."37  The  parable  no  longer  was  a  succinct  learning  opportunity  but 
had  become  a  very  personal  statement  concerning  "my  banquet." 

In  both  accounts  of  the  parable,  it  is  very  clear  that  what  was  offered  and  refused 
would  not  be  offered  again,  but  rather  the  invitation  would  be  extended  to  others.  Both 
treatments  of  the  parable  speak  of  compelling  new  guests  to  enter.  Matthew's  account 

TO 

mandates  the  servants  to  gather  all  who  could  be  found,  "both  bad  and  good."    Despite 
what  appeared  to  be  a  universal  theme  of  acceptance,  Matthew  raised  the  issue  of 
conditionality.  The  man  who  was  cast  out  for  being  ill-prepared  without  a  proper 
wedding  garment  had  accepted  the  last-minute  invitation. 

Clearly  there  was  more  than  an  acceptance  to  an  invitation  to  the  feast.  Conditions 
became  boundaries  as  to  whom  and  what  actions  were  required  to  enter  and  remain.  Our 
discussion  is  not  regarding  the  conditions  and  boundaries  of  God's  grace,  but  rather  to 
make  the  point  that  Jesus  utilized  the  feast  as  a  vital  self-reference.  Many  of  the  allusions 
to  and  about  food,  table  conversation,  feeding  miracles  referred  to  God's  hospitality  in 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  first  century  Jewish  community  with  its  methodology 
of  response  to  God's  redemptive  actions  through  the  legalisms  of  purity  and  diet,  the 
message  of  the  messianic  feast  stirred  new  hope  especially  for  those  on  the  margins. 

Luke,  too,  stirred  new  hope  among  those  on  the  margins  by  stringing  together  a 
parable,  a  lesson  stressing  humility  and  another  parable  of  the  great  feast.  The  gospel 
writer  placed  these  teachings  in  the  context  of  a  dinner  given  at  the  home  of  a  Pharisaic 
ruler.  Jesus  first  told  the  parable  of  the  wedding  feast  in  which  the  guests  sought  a  place 


"Luke  14:24.  RSV. 
38Matthew  22:10.  RSV. 
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of  honor,  and  advised  potential  guests  to  be  humble  in  order  to  be  honored.  Then  Jesus 

counseled  his  host  that 

When  you  give  a  dinner  or  a  banquet,  do  not  invite  your  friends  or  your  brothers 
or  your  kinsmen  or  rich  neighbors,  lest  they  also  invite  you  in  return,  and  you  be 
repaid.  But  when  you  give  a  feast,  invite  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  and  you  will  be  blessed,  because  they  cannot  repay  you.  You  will  be  repaid 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

He  upended  the  concept  of  hospitable  reciprocity  that  has  served  as  the  worldwide 

standard  for  much  of  the  social  discourse  throughout  the  ages.  Most  of  his  listeners,  as 

well  as  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  since  read  his  words,  would  find  Jesus' 

advice  to  his  host  unnerving.  The  desire  for  social  upward  mobility,  the  need  to 

strengthen  family  ties,  the  need  to  give  and  receive  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  good  food  and 

conversation  fuels  the  opposite  choice  in  dinner  partners. 

The  parable  of  the  great  feast  follows.  Does  Luke  place  conditions  upon  receiving 

the  hospitality  of  God?  The  table  conversation  of  Jesus  provides  clues  to  conditional 

hospitality.  The  acid  test  of  humility  is  whether  we  seek  honor  by  approximation  to 

power.  The  concern  of  social  location  at  the  feast  becomes  a  drawback  to  anyone's 

acceptance  of  God's  invitation.  The  self-imposed  condition  of  acceptance  is  the  criterion 

for  genuine  welcome.  As  a  contemporary  comparison,  the  Qumran  Community  accepted 

the  poor,  but  barred  the  maimed,  the  lame  and  the  blind.  One  condition  to  be  welcomed 

into  the  kingdom  is  one's  own  conditional  guest  list  in  the  same  spirit  of  being  forgiven 

as  one  has  forgiven.  According  to  the  parable  of  the  great  feast,  the  condition  that 

individuals  are  open  to  accepting  God's  unconditional  invitation  is  itself  a  condition. 


39Luke  14:12-14.  RSV. 
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The  contemporaries  of  Jesus  may  have  dismissed  John  the  Baptizer  as  a  strident 
ascetic,  while  accusing  Jesus  of  being  a  "glutton  and  a  drunkard,  a  friend  of  tax  collectors 
and  sinners."40  He  was  indeed  a  friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners.  The  relationship  of 
guest  in  the  houses  of  the  reviled  emerged  as  an  announcement  of  the  feast  of  the  reign  of 
God's  love.  According  to  John's  Gospel,  the  first  miracle  at  a  wedding  in  Cana  of 
Galilee41  is  a  case  in  point.  Changing  more  than  150  gallons  of  water  into  wine,  Jesus  not 
only  pointed  to  God's  glory  in  him  and  foreshadowed  the  Eucharist,  but  also  was  a 
simple  act  of  human  kindness.  On  a  human  level  the  first  miracle  of  Jesus  was  to  relieve 
the  host  of  the  anxiety  of  running  short  of  a  key  ingredient  for  his  guests.  As  quoted  by 
Mark,  Jesus  answered  the  critics  who  had  rejected  him  for  eating  with  the  disreputable  by 
asking:  "Can  the  wedding  guests  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  As  long  as  they 
have  the  bridegroom  with  them,  they  cannot  fast."42  Being  a  guest  amongst  the  impure, 
Jesus  reverses  the  role  of  host  and  guest  in  the  reconciling  dynamic  of  mutual  hospitality. 

One  of  the  strongest  identifications  that  Jesus  made  with  the  traditional  ethical 
imperative  to  receive  the  marginalized  and  forgotten  is  found  in  Matthew  25:  34-46. 
Jesus  taught  that  when  the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  stranger,  the  naked,  the  sick  and  the 
prisoner  are  received,  then  the  righteous  have  ministered  unto  them.  Tending  to  the  needs 
of  those  on  the  periphery,  the  outcasts  and  the  vulnerable  not  only  fulfilled  the  law,  but 
received  the  one  who  was  the  eternal  host. 


40Matthew  U:\9.RSV. 
4lJohn2:  1-12. 
42Mark3:19.  RSV. 
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The  feeding  of  the  5,000,  which  appears  in  all  four  gospels,  remains  a  witness  to  a 
memorable  feeding  miracle.  It  was  an  especially  defining  moment  in  the  Jesus 
movement.  Jesus  was  both  host  and  guest.  The  feeding  appears  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
following  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  crowds  were  seeking  the  new  prophet,  the 
one  who  could  take  John's  place  in  confronting  the  political  corruption  between  the 
temple,  Herod  and  the  Roman  authorities.  Would  Jesus  be  the  one?  The  eager  crowd 
followed  him  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  they  were  fed.  If  they  sought  a  new 
politicized  Moses,  they  may  have  been  disappointed;  but  if  they  sought  a  new  Moses  who 
would  lead  and  feed  them  in  a  new  wilderness,  they  were  amply  fed.  Instead  of 
encouraging  militant,  nationalist  protestors,  Jesus  hosted  a  meal;  he  fed  them. 

A  miraculous  meal  became  the  metaphor  of  the  Jesus  movement.  John  Dominic 
Crossan  wrote:  "Jesus'  invocation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  [is]  not  as  an  apocalyptic  event 
in  the  imminent  future  but  as  a  mode  of  life  in  the  immediate  present."4  The  table,  not 
the  sword,  was  at  the  political  heart  of  the  movement  of  Jesus.  Being  received  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  only  to  suffer  the  cross  was  the  redemptive  act  of 
Jesus,  not  a  national  revolt.  Crossan  wrote:  "...see  the  Kingdom... as  a  corporate  plan. 
My  wager  is  that. .  .miracle  and  table  constitutes  such  a  conjunction  and  that  it  is  the  heart 
of  Jesus'  program."44  The  feeding  miracles,  the  dining  with  the  unclean  and  marginal,  the 
many  hospitality  metaphors  all  disclose  the  heart  of  the  program. 

The  beloved  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  or,  better  titled,  the  parable  of  the 
forgiving  father,  is  instructive  of  the  Lucan  concern  for  God's  reconciling  justice.  The 


43Crossan.  304. 
44Ibid.  304. 
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author  of  Luke  placed  the  parable  in  the  context  of  a  series  of  lost-found  discourses.  The 
parables  were  part  of  the  response  to  the  murmuring  of  the  Pharisees  after  Jesus  received 
and  ate  with  sinners.  R.  Allan  Culpepper4  described  these  bundled  stories  as  the  parables 
of  the  joy  of  recovery  and  return.  In  this  case  "doing  hospitality"  incidentally  related  to 
sharing  food.  The  killing  and  eating  of  the  fatted  calf  was  a  result  of  the  father's  joy,  not 
the  process  of  welcome.  Luke's  parable  is  relational:  the  relationship  of  younger  son  to 
father,  older  son  to  father,  and  brother  to  brother.  The  characters  are  only  given 
relationships  for  names.  Indeed,  the  lost  brother  was  found  when  he  was  restored  to  a 
relationship  with  himself.  When  the  older  brother  refused  to  enter  into  the  festivities,  he 
confronts  his  father  with  the  pronoun  "you"  and  refers  to  his  brother  as  "this  son  of 
yours."46  Even  though  both  sons  had  broken  the  traditional  relationships  with  their  father, 
as  well  as  each  other,  the  father  restored  life  to  the  one  by  embracing  the  returning  son. 
He  pleads  with  the  unrepentant  other  son:  "It  was  fitting  to  make  merry  and  be  glad,  for 
this  your  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found."47  By  analogy,  the  lost 
sinners  with  whom  Jesus  ate  were  restored  to  a  life  with  God  as  well.  God's  hospitality  is 

48 

restorative  justice. 

The  theme  of  hospitality  in  Luke-Acts  is  such  a  rich  vein  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  cover  all  the  examples.  According  to  John  Koenig,  "Luke  also  wanted  to 


45R.  Allan  Culpepper,  "The  Gospel  of  Luke,"  in  The  New  Interpreter's  Bible  Vol.  IX.  ed  by 
Leander  E.  Keck  et  al.  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  2002),  294. 


46Luke  15:30.  RSV. 
47Luke  15:31.  RSV. 


Miroslav  Volf  in  his  Exclusion  and  Embrace  develops  this  theme  very  well  as  he  struggled  with 
the  aftermath  of  the  genocide  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  during  the  1990s. 
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equip  his  readers  for  more  effective  participation  in  God's  mission  to  the  Greco-Roman 

world..."49  Koenig  states: 

The  word  of  the  Lord  grows,  that  is  moves  progressively  through  the  plane 
of  human  history.  If  its  proclaimers  are  not  entirely  at  home  in  that  history, 
they  nevertheless  sanctify  it  by  inviting  their  neighbors  to  savor  the 
kingdom's  advent.  In  doing  so,  they  are  extending  God's  invitation,  for  in 
Luke's  view  it  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  who  opens  the  'door  of  faith'  to 
outsiders.5 

Often  within  the  Lucan  process  of  inviting  neighbors  to  savor  the  kingdom,  the  setting 

was  a  shared  communal  meal.  The  kingdom  according  to  Luke  was  spread  through  the 

stomachs  of  believers  one  meal  after  another  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  It  was  during  the 

evening  meal  in  an  inn  at  Emmaus  that  Jesus  was  recognized  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 

In  other  accounts,  the  table  fellowship  (koinonia)  became  a  setting  for  encounters  with 

the  risen  Jesus. 

In  the  Lucan  material  the  story  travels  through  many  waypoints,  encountering 
some  very  real  human  issues  and  dire  circumstances.  By  the  practice  of  hospitality,  the 
kingdom  was  locally  spread  by  example  and  then  carried  farther  by  itinerant  preachers. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  these  itinerant  preachers  was  Paul  of  Tarsus.  He  had  been 
shown  an  act  of  hospitality  following  his  dramatic  conversion.  Much  against  his  better 
judgment,  Ananias  was  sent  to  heal  the  blinded  Paul  and  baptize  him.  Ananias' 
courageous  act  should  inform  any  discussion  of  hospitality  that  welcoming  an  enemy  has 
potential  risk. 


49John  Koenig,  New  Testament  Hospitality.  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1985),  85. 
50Ibid.  88. 
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Paul's  ministry  was  set  in  the  contexts  of  a  culturally  pluralistic  world  in  which 
the  church  increasingly  became  diverse,  worldwide,  and  perceived  as  subversive.  Though 
controversial  and  egotistical,  Paul  sought  images  of  harmony  and  inclusion.  The  Pauline 
metaphor  of  a  living  body  with  many  parts  stressed  the  potential  quarrel  between  unity 
and  difference.  He  sought  a  community  of  reconciliation  that  functioned  together  with 
purpose  and  harmony,  yet  was  the  source  of  discord.  The  apostle  imagined  an  idealized 
community  based  upon  the  mutual  interdependence  of  its  parts.  At  times,  however,  he 
badgered  the  various  factions;  other  times  he  wrote  persuasive  legal  brief-like  essays  such 
as  his  letter  to  the  Galatians;  while  at  other  times  he  flattered,  cajoled  and  intimidated 
individuals.  His  letter  to  the  slave  owner  Philemon,  attempting  to  gain  pardon  for  the 
runaway  slave  Onesimus,  presents  a  delicate  balance  between  "rights"  and  "grace" 
expressing  his  confidence  that  Philemon  would  do  the  "right  thing."  He  further  suggests  a 
social  equality  between  master  and  slave  in  the  service  to  God  in  Christ.  As  he  did  in 
Rome,  in  the  face  of  conflict  and  faction,  Paul  entreats  time  and  again,  "Welcome  one 
another,  therefore,  as  Christ  has  welcomed  you,  for  the  glory  of  God."51 

According  to  Koenig,    Paul  sought  such  a  mutual  welcome,  especially  at 
fellowship  meals,  as  a  means  to  demonstrate  unity  and  worship.  Ideally,  these  egalitarian 
meals  were  to  be  the  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  to  win  others  to  Christ.  In  his  attempts  to 
provide  a  harmonious  environment  in  which  to  welcome  others,  Paul  attempted,  without 
much  success,  to  place  himself  above  the  fray.  In  his  attempt  to  negate  the  damaging 


51Romans  15:7  RSV. 

52Koenig.  "Hospitality"  in  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  III.  ed.  by  David  Noel 
Freedman.  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1992),  301. 
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effects  of  conditional  hospitality  upon  the  struggling  early  Christian  communities  Paul 
sided  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  with  those  who  opposed  the  position  that  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  a  gentile  had  to  be  first  a  good  Jew.  He  condemned  Peter's  actions  while  on  a 
visit  to  Antioch.  Paul's  point  was  that  those  from  Jerusalem  who  had  backed  off  from 
eating  with  gentile  Christians  betrayed  Christ's  message  of  God's  universal  love  by  their 
hypocrisy  and  a  breech  of  hospitality.  The  apostle  followed  the  axiom  of  when  in  Rome 
be  like  the  Romans.  His  claim,  "I  have  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  I  might  by  all 
means  save  some.  I  do  it  all  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  that  I  may  share  in  its  blessings," 
was  an  effective  methodology  of  welcome. 

An  example  of  Paul's  effort  to  find  a  position  of  harmony  and  unity  in  a  diverse 
setting  with  divergent  views  is  found  in  I  Corinthians  1 1 .  As  the  Jesus  Movement  spread 
beyond  the  established  borders  of  its  origins  and  beyond  the  prescribed  arenas  of  temple 
and  synagogue,  worship  began  at  first  to  focus  on  the  house-church.  Worshipping  God 
within  the  household  was  certainly  not  novel  to  early  Christians.  Abraham  J.  Malherbe54 
described  the  effects  of  the  house-church  stage  in  the  apostolic  age.  Besides  being 
indebted  to  Jewish  household  worship  practices,  the  house-church  focused  a  great  deal 
upon  family  life  and  home  management.  It  became  apparent  that  within  a  given  city  more 
than  one  such  worshipping  community  may  have  emerged  as  a  result,  fueling  internal 
strife  between  and  within  districts.  These  competing  communities,  however  bound  to 
each  other,  often  were  located  in  the  more  affluent  and  larger  households  for  the  simple 


53I  Corinthians  9:22b-23.  RSV. 
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Malherbe.  Social  Aspects  of  Early  Christianity.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
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ease  of  accommodating  a  larger  crowd.  Under  normal  circumstances,  thus,  the  affluent 
homeowner  provided  the  leadership  for  the  community.  Such  class  leadership  not  only 
punctured  the  myth  of  Christianity  as  a  movement  of  the  poor,  but  also  raised  class 
awareness  in  the  intended  celebration  of  unity  among  the  congregants  and  God  through 
the  reconciling  mission  of  Christ. 

In  this  context  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  in  Corinth.  Rumors  of  divisions  and 
factions  had  come  to  his  attention.  Instead  of  sharing  a  communal  meal  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  members  gathered  to  eat  their  own  suppers.  Some  arrived  early  to  eat  and  drink 
more  than  the  latecomers.  Instead  of  building  the  living  body  of  Christ  in  each  other,  the 
result  of  privatizing  the  meal  was  to  humiliate  the  poor.  "To  dine  alone  at  church  means 
to  decline  to  join  with  the  church  in  this  great  expression  of  common,  Christian,  social 
life;  and  it  therefore  manifests  contempt  for  the  whole  assembly."55  Over  the  years  much 
has  been  made  of  Paul's  description  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  need  for  each  person  to 
discern  the  Body  and  Blood  within  the  service.  Yet,  Paul  was  more  vigorous  in  his 
defense  of  the  egalitarian  nature  of  communal  hospitality  truly  being  offered  than  the 
form  of  the  service.  Components  of  equal  social  and  spiritual  access  to  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Lord  were  a  part  of  the  Utopian  realized  eschatological  evangelistic  efforts 
of  Paul. 

Paul  was  by  no  means  the  only  voice  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  ideal  of  an 
egalitarian  house-church.  Even  though  unable  to  bridge  the  differences  between  the  Law 


55William  F.  Orr  &  James  Arthur  Walther.  /  Corinthians:  A  new  Translation.  (Garden  City,  NY: 
Doubleday  &  Company,  1976),  270. 
56 1  Peter  4:9  RSV. 
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and  gentiles,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James  reminded  his  readers  not  to  favor  the 
wealthy.  The  author  of  I  Peter  4:9  urged  the  church  to  "Practice  hospitality  ungrudgingly 
to  one  another.  As  each  has  received  a  gift,  employ  it  for  one  another  as  good  stewards  of 
God's  varied  grace. .  ."56  The  ecclesiological  concerns  that  the  living  body  of  Christ  be  a 
community  of  hospitality  in  which  each  member,  whatever  their  particular  social 
location,  be  empowered  as  a  part  of  that  body  is  again  echoed.  The  strength  of  that  ideal 
is  seen  centuries  later  when  the  concept  of  Mutual  Responsibility  and  Interdependence 
(MR1),  endorsed  by  the  Toronto  Anglican  Congress  of  1963,  had  its  conception  in  the 
early  church.  From  an  institutional  point  of  view,  MRJ  was  a  program  of  hospitality  in 
which  the  gifts  of  all  are  received  and  given  to  nourish  the  entire  body  of  Christ. 

An  idealized  theme  of  hospitality  and  its  uneven  application  runs  through  the  New 
Testament.  God  offered  hospitality  through  Jesus  by  spreading  the  invitation  to  the  feast 
of  the  kingdom.  Jesus  became  both  guest  and  host  following  the  sacred  tradition  of 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  embodied  God's  justice  in  a  hospitable  embrace  when  he  said, 

en 

"Come  to  me,  all  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    The  rest,  the 
Sabbath,  the  peace  of  God  was  offered  and  received  in  and  through  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus.  His  message,  however,  did  not  die  with  his  crucifixion,  and  indeed  it  ironically 
gained  life  and  was  spread  through  the  Mediterranean  Basin  by  the  apostles  Paul  and 
Luke.  These  fellow  travelers,  perhaps  more  than  the  others,  articulated  the  new  vision  of 
a  community  of  hospitality:  the  living  body  of  Christ  in  the  world.  They  met  head  on  the 
question  posed  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter:  Can  there  be  faith  without  relationship? 


"Matthew  11:28.  RSV. 
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Faith  is  experienced  in  grace  and  chesed.  God's  hospitality  is  experienced  first; 
membership  sustains  faith  through  the  practice  of  hospitality. 

Despite  extremely  human  internal  struggles  as  well  as  external  threats,  the  early 
church  succeeded  in  living  into  a  fragile  community  of  equal  hospitality:  receiving, 
empowering  and  sending  forth.  Conflicts  regarding  the  role  of  the  gentiles  within  the 
early  church  became  a  brittle  proving  ground  for  hospitality  within  the  apostolic  church. 
In  times  the  need  for  security  often  trumped  the  need  for  hospitality.  On  other  occasions, 
flawed  character  traits  acted  as  gatekeepers  to  shut  the  door  of  hospitality  on  the  stranger. 
But  in  the  praxis  of  hospitality  the  church  became  a  new  people,  diverse,  but  united.  It  is 
rather  fitting  to  let  Paul  have  the  last  word:  "Welcome  one  another,  therefore,  as  Christ 

CO 

has  welcomed  you,  for  the  glory  of  God." 

From  an  overall  Biblical  perspective,  hospitality  speaks  of  the  relationship 
between  the  living-God  and  the  community  that  was  formed  in  response  to  his  overtures. 
Biblical  hospitality  is  the  relationship  between  the  Almighty  and  those  in  covenantal 
community,  responding  to  his  nearness.  From  the  human  perspective,  the  application  of 
hospitality  in  overcoming  the  void  and  impersonality  of  a  distant  God  of  the  cycles  of 
nature  by  welcoming  the  stranger  gives  meaning  to  our  human  bonds.  God  is  seen  as  the 
guest  among  us.  By  receiving  God  into  human  life  the  practice  of  hospitality  becomes  a 
transformative  process  in  which  human  history  is  understood  from  the  perspective  of  God 
not  humans.  In  the  theocentric  perspective,  God  is  the  host,  and  human  beings  are  guests 
in  creation.  Hence  one  of  the  main  dynamics  in  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  the  melding 
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together  of  host  and  guest.  Each  receives  from  the  other;  each  gives  to  the  other.  Unity, 

one  with  the  other,  is  restored. 

Biblical  hospitality  is  not  a  contractual  bargain  between  two  equal  parties  but 

rather  a  covenant  given  by  one  without  condition.  The  covenant  made  between  Yahweh 

and  Israel,  and  the  covenant  between  the  God  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Church  is  described 

as  God's  restorative  justice.  In  Hebrew  it  is  chesed,  the  loving-kindness  that  restored 

Naomi  when  Boaz  became  her  redeemer.  Boaz  was  not  the  heroic  "knight  in  shining 

armor,"  but  rather  one  who  had  little  pedigree.  Through  Christian  eyes,  the  practice  of 

hospitality  is  seen  as  grace.  The  writings  of  the  evangelist  John,  the  Prologue  of  the 

fourth  Gospel  becomes  a  hymn  of  hospitality: 

He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  through  him,  yet  the  world  knew 
him  not.  He  came  to  his  own  home,  and  his  own  people  received  him  not.  But  to 
all  who  received  him,  who  believed  in  his  name,  he  gave  power  to  become 
children  of  God..."59 

The  life,  teachings,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Christ  became  the  Christian 
foundation  of  the  redemptive  practice  of  hospitality. 

At  the  heart  of  the  doing  hospitality  is  God's  justice,  the  undeserved  and 
unconditional  reconciliation  between  God  and  persons  and  between  stranger-humans. 
From  a  scriptural  point  of  view,  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  the  eschatological  event  of 
God's  justice  in  the  world—God's  loving-kindness  experienced.  The  practice  of 
hospitality  is  a  process  of  faith  belonging.  It  is  the  revelation  of  God's  sovereignty. 


59  John  1:  10-12.  RSV. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
THEOLOGY  OF  HOSPITALITY 

Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  reminder  that  reconciliation  is  a  cutting-edge  issue  for 
those  in  the  center.  Trinity  Church,  Wall  Street  focused  an  entire  issue  of  its  quarterly 
magazine  Trinity  News  on  the  topic  of  reconciliation  with  the  question:  "Why  is 
reconciliation  so  hard?"60  While  the  Episcopal  Church  may  have  its  own  need  to  raise  the 
question  of  reconciliation  in  light  of  tenuous  internal  and  external  relationships,  the 
secular  world  craves  uniformity.  The  negative  effects  of  globalization  upon  the  state's 
claim  of  sovereignty,  greater  division  between  the  rich  and  poor,  and  global 
homogenization  of  culture  through  mass  communications  are  pervasive.  The  topic  of 
reconciliation  becomes  an  imperative  for  both  the  Church  and  the  culture. 

If  the  nature  of  reconciliation  seems  baffling  to  many  contemporary  thinkers,  the 
issue  of  belonging  has  become  increasingly  challenging  as  well.  The  question  "What  is 
citizenship  and  how  is  it  established  or  lost,  asserted  or  taken  away?"61  recently  was 
posed  in  an  exhibition  and  accompanying  report  sponsored  by  the  Slought  Foundation  in 
Philadelphia.  Citizenship  and  its  cousin,  membership,  are  measures  of  demarcation  and 
internal  definition.  In  contrast,  reconciliation  is  seen  as  a  means  of  overcoming  a  forced 
sameness  to  achieve  a  diverse  harmonious  unity.  The  editors,  Eduardo  Cadava  and  Aaron 
Levy,  identify  conflicting  claims  that  by  definition  cities  are  inhabited  by  citizens  and  the 
opposing  assertion  that  cities  are  not  necessarily  populated  by  citizens  since  institutional 


60Robert  Owens  Scott  &  W.  Mark  Richardson,  "Why  is  Reconciliation  so  Hard?"  Trinity  News, 
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'Eduardo  Cadava  &  Aaron  Levy  eds,  Cities  Without  Citizens.  (Philadelphia:  Slought  Books, 
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limits  and  conditions  on  citizenship  are  exercised.  The  very  nature  of  belonging, 
therefore,  is  problematic.  From  the  transforming  scriptural  foundation  of  loving  kindness, 
we  trace  the  theological  influences  of  Benedict  in  shaping  a  functional  community  of 
grace  through  the  practice  of  hospitality.  In  Benedict's  community,  the  practice  of 
hospitality  retains  its  spiritual  discipline.  We  then  highlight  some  of  the  barriers  that  stunt 
the  growth  of  such  a  community.  Finally  we  will  wrestle  with  some  of  the  issues 
presented  by  Miroslav  Volf     as  a  means  to  overcome  these  barriers.  Our  goal  is  to 
describe  a  transparent,  transforming  and  living  relationship  that  reflects  the  grace  of  God 
in  all  the  complexities  of  relationships.  Hospitality  in  the  end  is  neither  an  industry  nor  an 
institutionalized  set  of  marketing  tools,  but  rather  a  living  faithfulness  in  unity  that 
transforms  the  participants,  including  God.  Relationships  are  partaken,  not  acquired. 

To  leave  the  subject  of  hospitality  on  the  cold  surface  of  marketing  and 
management  is  to  abandon  one  of  the  church's  basic  core  values  and  organizing 
principles  as  found  in  scripture,  tradition  and  reason  (experience).  To  desert  hospitality 
on  this  trivialized  cold  surface  is  to  allow  the  inner  life  of  the  church  to  freeze  in  the 
swirling  winds  of  fad  and  fashion.  On  the  surface,  marketing  and  management  are 
important;  but  without  delving  deeper  into  the  radical  nature  of  hospitality,  the  church 
itself  cannot  exist.  Without  hospitality,  what  would  remain  would  be  a  not  very 
entertaining  charitable  club  that  is  unable  to  compete  for  allegiance  and  attention  in  the 
leisure  time  marketplace. 


Miroslav  Volf,  Exclusion  and  Embrace:  A  Theological  Exploration  of  Identity,  Otherness  and 
Reconciliation..  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1996). 
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The  crucial  importance  of  hospitality  is  that  it  is  the  heart  of  any  relationship 
between  others.  Quoting  Paul  Ricoeur  in  his  Freedom  and  Nature:  The  Voluntary  and  the 
Involuntary,  Amy  Oden  writes,  "For  those  who  participate  in  hospitality,  a  'de-centering 
of  perspective'  occurs."    To  welcome  the  other  into  a  relationship  requires  that  each 
participant  de-center  the  self  in  order  to  receive.  "Hospitality  shifts  the  frame  of  reference 
from  self  to  other  to  relationship."    To  do  so  requires  a  basic  concern  for  the  guest's 
physical  needs  or,  even  as  Rebekah  did,  care  for  the  animals  of  the  stranger.  Issues  of 
reciprocity  and  balance  aside,  meeting  the  social  needs  of  guest  and  host  alike  are  crucial 
components  of  hospitality.  Finally,  the  healing  spiritual  requirements  of  both  guest  and 
host  must  be  addressed,  whether  in  a  liturgical  setting  or  in  a  transformative  act  of 
reconciliation.  Underlining  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  the  admission  consciously  or 
unconsciously  that  the  self  has  a  need  to  be  in  a  relationship  with  the  other. 

In  a  letter  to  the  recipients  of  the  Church  Pension  Fund,  Edward  R.  Sims  made  a 
similar  theological  point.  Sims  recounts  the  dramatic  encounter  between  the  Lord  and 
Moses  as  Moses  seeks  a  guarantee  of  God's  faithfulness.  Even  though  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  assures  Moses  that  "My  presence  will  go  with  you,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,"65  Moses  asked  to  be  shown  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  the  voice  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud  responds: 


Amy  G.  Oden.  Ed  And  You  Welcomed  Me:  A  Sourcebook  on  Hospitality  in  Early  Christianity. 
(Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  2001),  15. 
64Ibid.  15. 
65Exodus  33:14  RSV. 
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I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  you,  and  will  proclaim  before  my  name 
'The  Lord'  and  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy. 

That  name  "Yahweh"  —  "I  am"  —  is  a  declaration  of  the  bedrock  reality  of 
God's  existence  but  says  nothing  of  his  nature.  The  name  enshrines  the  mystery  of 
God:  We  can  know  him  in  our  experience,  but  we  cannot  define  him  in  our 
language.  This  is  a  brave  and  an  extraordinary  religious  achievement:  boldly 
proclaiming  God's  presence;  humbly  accepting  our  limitations. 

The  mysterious  practice  of  hospitality  by  which  the  Lord  provides  omnipresent  faithful 

restoration  fuels  the  human  need  to  be  in  relationship  with  each  other.  Embedded  within 

the  practice  of  hospitality  is  the  transforming  process  of  honoring  the  mysterious 

presence  of  the  other. 

The  role  of  culture  is  vital  to  any  discussion  related  to  hospitality.  Culture  gives 
structure  and  meaning  to  all  relationships  both  within  and  outside  the  cultural 
environment.  Within  the  cultural  context,  the  intimacies,  connections,  estrangements  and 
hostilities  are  an  all-encompassing  system.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  alternative  in 
which  one  could  be  totally  alive  outside  of  a  matrix  of  relationships.  It  is  relationships, 
filled  with  emotions,  that  define  what  it  is  to  be  human.  Hospitality  swims  in  this  milieu 
of  culturally  defined  relationships. 

Within  most  cultures,  the  physical,  social  and  spiritual  needs  of  all  involved 
converge  in,  around  and  through  a  shared  meal.  Because  of  this  convergence,  there  is  a 
high  correlation  between  activities  of  feeding  and  hospitality  to  the  point  that  sharing 
food  or  a  meal  together  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  hospitality.  Whether  the  setting  is 


Exodus  33:19  RSV. 

67Edward  R.  Sims  "Honoring  the  Mystery"  The  Vintage  Voice.  (New  York:  The  Church  Pension 
Fund,  February  2006),  np. 
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Abraham's  tent  welcoming  the  three  strangers,  a  banquet,  a  simple  Passover  supper,  the 
Eucharist  or  a  family  dinner,  breaking  bread  affords  a  safe  opportunity  for  a  shared 
sensuous  occasion  for  guest  and  host  alike,  to  listen  and  learn  from  each  other,  to  do 
reconciliation.  By  refusing  to  enter  into  the  festivities,  the  older  brother  in  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  not  only  missed  the  point  of  celebrating  the  "rebirth"  of  his  wayward 
brother,  but  also  missed  the  opportunity  to  receive  by  listening  and  learning.  The 
occasion  to  hear  the  crucial  story  of  the  younger  man  "coming  to  himself  was  lost  to  the 
senior  brother;  hence,  the  family  remained  broken  and  alien  from  each  other.  Sharing 
food  gives  all  involved  the  opportunity  to  look  for  God's  grace  in  the  other,  knowing  that 
grace,  although  hidden,  is  present.  Hospitality,  thus,  is  a  deeply  "...spiritual  discipline  of 
opening  one's  own  life  to  God's  life  and  revelation."6 

Within  this  culturally  defined  milieu,  language  is  a  primary  tool  to  sustain 
relationships.  The  language  itself  gives  clues  as  to  what  the  culture  assigns  a  greater 
value.  For  example,  the  Greek  language  differentiates  between  three  concepts  of  love, 
while  English  uses  only  one.  Within  Yoruba  there  are  multiple  expressions  for  greetings 
depending  upon  the  individuals'  place  within  the  hierarchical  society.  Overseas  visitors 
may  find  the  greetings  of  a  Yoruba  village  often  including  palm  branches  laced  with 
flowers,  a  joyous  expression  of  welcome  with  music  and  dance  on  the  road  before  the 
village  was  reached.  To  the  outsider  such  a  display  is  often  overwhelming  and  raises  the 
question  about  the  villagers'  possible  expectations.  To  the  Yoruba  villagers,  such 


68Oden,  15. 
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occasions  were  a  genuine  opportunity  to  welcome  strangers  with  the  hope  that 
connections  would  grow  and  flourish. 

Welcome  is  very  serious  in  the  Yoruba  culture  because  it  defines  and 
acknowledges  the  place  of  relationships.  The  generosity  of  hospitality,  especially  in  non- 
Western  cultures  around  the  globe,  is  contrasted  by  a  guarded,  reciprocity-based  system 
found  primarily  in  Western  cultures.  Nouwen  remarks  that  "poverty  makes  a  good 
host,"70  implying  the  poor  have  little  to  fear  from  a  stranger  stealing  material  possessions. 
What  is  culturally  important  will  be  reflected  in  the  welcome.  If  the  culture  prizes 
individualistic  materialism  and  consumerism,  reciprocity  of  things  may  be  the  working 
principle;  if  the  culture  places  a  strong  value  upon  a  communal  set  of  relationships  for 
mutual  support  and  definition,  hospitality  will  be  expressed  quite  differently. 

Culture's  role  is  to  define  relationships,  give  value  to  any  relationship  within  a 
matrix  of  other  associations  both  formal  and  informal,  and  provide  a  means  to  experience 
that  connection  via  language,  rituals,  food,  artifacts  and  morality.  By  facilitating  the 
matrix  of  relationships,  culture  both  hinders  and  strengthens  bonds.  In  a  specific  cultural 
context,  social  location  will  have  a  strong  affect  upon  the  practice  of  hospitality. 

Despite  how  open,  generous  and  mutual  the  connections  may  be,  the  social 
location  of  both  guest  and  host  will  be  a  part  of  the  dynamics  of  receiving  the  other. 
Social  location  often  overwhelms  an  attraction  to  the  other.  The  early  church's  idealistic 
vision  of  an  egalitarian  Kingdom  of  God  through  the  practice  of  radical  hospitality  may 


The  high  value  upon  offering  hospitality  to  strangers  is  one  of  the  few  near  universal  values  on 
the  African  continent. 

70Henri  J.M.  Nouwen.  Reaching  Out:  The  Three  Movements  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  (Garden  City, 
NY:  Doubleday  &  Company,  1975),  73. 
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prove  to  be  counter-cultural.  If  guest  and  host  share  similar  positions  of  power  and 
prestige,  offering  hospitality  may  provide  a  reciprocal  arrangement  to  strengthen  the 
already  existing  bonds  of  family  and  class  or  create  new  opportunities.  Jesus  was  aware 
of  such  dynamics  when  he  advised  his  followers  attending  a  wedding  feast ". .  .to  go  and 
sit  in  the  lowest  place,  so  that  when  your  host  comes  he  may  say  to  you,  'Friend,  go  up 

7 1 

higher';  then  you  will  be  honored  in  the  presence  of  all  who  sit  at  table  with  you." 
Shortly  afterward,  he  suggested  that  real  hospitality  occurred  when  the  host  invited  only 
those  who  could  not  repay  the  favor  (Luke  14:12-14).  Culture  can  act  as  a  two-way 
conduit  in  the  practice  of  hospitality,  to  welcome  or  defend  against  the  stranger. 

Attitude  also  plays  an  important  function  in  welcoming  the  other.  Nouwen  wrote 
that  the  transformation  from  hostility  to  hospitality  was  based  upon  ". .  .the  movement 

79 

from  loneliness  to  solitude."    Elizabeth  Bounds  notes  a  great  yearning  for  community  in 
our  contemporary  culture  and  reviews  various  current  models  that  have  been  put 
forward.     Despite  the  great  yearning,  her  solutions  for  the  formation  of  community  in  the 
face  of  a  capitalistic,  post-modern  society  are  limited.  She  points  to  a  "type  of  solidarity 
and  interdependence  that. .  .requires  learning  from  the  multiple  traditions  that  are  part  of 
the  U.S.  heritage,  hearing  their  stories  of  struggle,  achievement,  loss  and  alienation."74 
Unlike  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable,  if  we  are  willing  to  come  to  the  table  and  hear  the 
others'  stories  can  there  be  the  restoration  of  community. 


71Luke  14:10.  RSV. 
72Nouwen,  Reaching  Out,  72. 
Elizabeth  M.  Bounds,  Coming  Together/Coming  Apart  Religion,  Community,  and  Modernity. 
(New  York:  Routledge,  1997). 
74Ibid.  120. 
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Authentic  social  discourse  serves  well  as  a  cultural  basis  for  hospitality.  But  the 

desire  to  retain  control  undercuts  such  discourse.  Fear-driven  isolation  sterilizes 

hospitality.  Even  though  persons  living  in  a  mass  culture  may  daily  have  physical  contact 

with  others  in  a  crowd,  there  is  loneliness,  which,  according  to  Nouwen,  is  the  beginning 

point  in  a  spiritual  journey  toward  solitude.  Aloneness  is  confused  with  social  isolation, 

while  solitude  is  providing  inner  space  for  God.  Loneliness  consumes  relationships  out  of 

fear.  Solitude  welcomes  relationships  offering  a  free  space  for  host  and  guest.  As  an 

illustration,  the  Dutch  theologian  contrasts  the  literal  meaning  of  the  German  word  for 

hospitality,  Gastfreundschaft,  which  means  "friendship  for  the  guest"  with  the  Dutch 

word,  Gastvrijheid,  which  means  "freedom  of  the  guest."  Hospitality  offers  freedom  of 

(notice  the  preposition)  the  guest.  It  is  the  lack  of  compulsion  that  provides  the  free  space 

in  which  the  host  and  stranger  are  free  to  de-center  upon  self  and  re-center  upon  the 

other.  As  Nouwen  concludes: 

Hospitality,  therefore,  means  primarily  the  creation  of  a  free  space  where  the 
stranger  can  enter  and  become  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy.  Hospitality  is  not  to 
change  people,  but  to  offer  them  space  where  change  can  take  place.  It  is  not  to 
bring  men  and  women  over  to  our  side,  but  to  offer  freedom  not  disturbed  by 
dividing  lines. 

Hospitality  requires  the  trust  and  courage  to  both  give  and  receive.  Exclusion  and 
self-protection  institutionalize  constraint  and  barriers.  When  free  space  is  permitted, 
boundaries  continue  to  exist  but  with  little  power  to  oppress  or  terrorize.  Attempts  to 
commercialize  hospitality  privatize  access  by  betraying  the  sense  of  free  space.  Parker 


75Ibid.  51. 
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Palmer  argues  that  these  free  spaces  between  strangers  must  be  quite  literally  public,  not 
private.  He  claims  that  "...if  people  are  given  opportunities  for  public  experience  and 
expression,  the  experience  itself  will  evoke  their  willingness,  interest,  desire  and  ability 
to  be  part  of  the  public."    He  advocates  for  lively  public  life,  service  and  discourse.  The 
lines  between  public  and  private,  so  dear  to  the  advocates  of  property  rights,  are  at  odds 
with  the  establishment  of  free  space  in  which  the  public  is  invited  to  enter  into  a  process 
from  hostility  to  hospitality.  Today's  shopping  malls  are  a  contradiction  of  terms  in  their 
attempt  to  build  community  within  private  space. 

When  the  freedom  of  the  guest  is  denied,  usually  out  of  fear  of  loss  of  power,  the 
transformative  process  of  hospitality  is  lessened.  The  practice  of  radical  hospitality 
integrates  the  Biblical  Story  into  a  personal  experience  within  a  cultural  context.  It  is 
living  out  the  Biblical  faith  in  one's  time  and  place.  The  overall  Biblical  Story,  the 
Heilsgeschichtliche,  tells  the  narrative  of  God's  self-revelation  of  his  never-ending  love 
to  all  of  creation.  Throughout  it  all,  the  mission  of  God,  the  missio  del,  is  "...to  restore  all 
people  to  unity  with  God  and  each  other..."  ]  The  self-inflicted  exile  of  persons  from 
place,  time  and  relationships  necessitates  God's  invitation  to  human  beings  to  re-enter 
our  humanity.  God  continues  to  host  the  reentry  process.  The  hospitality  of  God,  by 
example,  empowers  humanity  to  de-center  self  and  re-connect  with  the  other;  it  denies 
the  claim  of  self-sovereignty  to  build  institutions  of  exclusion.  Humans  forget  that  we 
were  first  guests  and  that  through  God's  radical  hospitality  we  have  been  empowered  to 


Parker  Palmer,  The  Company  of  Strangers:  Christians  and  the  Renewal  of  America 's  Public  Life. 
(New  York:  Crossroad,  1981),  37. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  (New  York,  The  Church  Hymnal  Corporation,  1979),  855. 
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be  both  hosts  and  guests.  Hospitable  encounters,  especially  with  God,  are  truly 
transformative  in  that  they  empower  the  powerless;  they  encourage  the  doubter;  they  give 
hope  to  the  hopeless.  The  other  is  no  longer  feared  because  of  difference,  but  treasured. 

The  transformative  process  of  encounter  with  the  other  from  fear  to  treasure, 
realizing  God's  shalom  through  a  process  of  loving-kindness  requires  favorable  reception 
of  the  other.  Abraham  left  his  tent  to  offer  the  three  strangers  welcome.  The  forgiving 
father  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  rushed  out  to  embrace  his  wayward  son  without 
seeking  to  re-form  the  son  by  revenge  or  restitution.  He  did  not  institute  a  commission  to 
survey  the  losses  incurred,  nor  did  he  consult  experts  in  family  conflict,  but  rather  he  ran 
to  restore  shalom  between  them.  For  the  forgiving  father,  the  important  thing  was  that  the 
son  was  re-alive  and  at  home.  He  had  come  to  himself  so  that  he  could  re-enter  the  home. 
Radical  hospitality  stretches  the  practitioner  to  be  trustful,  open,  repentant  and  forgiving. 

However  beyond  an  open  disposition  does  hospitality  require  any  further  pre- 
conditions? A  controversy  just  before  Thanksgiving  2004  highlighted  this  age-old  issue 
of  whether  or  not  hospitality  is  conditional  upon  re-forming  the  other  to  be  like  the  host. 
A  well  known  syndicated  conservative  radio  commentator  on  a  national  broadcast 
suggested  that  not  all  those  standing  in  line  to  receive  a  meal  at  the  Lord's  Diner78  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  were  poor  and  deserving.  He  condemned  the  program  for  not  having  a 
means  test  for  those  seeking  a  meal. 


78 

The  Lord's  Diner  is  a  very  effective  feeding  program  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  that  provides  a  free 
meal  each  night  to  anyone  wishing  to  eat.  This  ministry  is  sponsored  by  Catholic  Charities  and  draws  upon 
many  evangelical  churches  for  volunteers.  For  further  details  concerning  the  pre-thanksgiving  incident,  see 
Mark  McCormick's  column,  The  Wichita  Eagle,  November  24,  2004  edition. 
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Charity  is  easily  confused  with  hospitality.  Institutionalized  charity  attempts  to 
efficiently  meet  the  physical  needs  of  those  who  qualify.  Such  a  system  works  on  the 
premise  of  scarcity.  But  meeting  the  physical  needs  of  the  guest  is  only  a  part  of 
hospitality.  Admittedly,  for  a  hungry  person,  it  is  the  only  part  that  matters  until 
immediate  needs  are  met.  Hospitality,  however,  is  holistic  responding  to  physical,  social 
and  spiritual  needs.  The  metaphor  of  the  great  Sabbath  meal,  the  model  of  God's  grace, 
speaks  of  hospitality  as  a  system  of  abundance  not  charity.  If  the  Lord's  Diner  had  a 
means  test  to  decide  who  would  eat  and  who  would  not,  there  would  be  little  possibility 
for  authentic  hospitality.  In  sharing  a  meal,  everyone  present  adds  their  gifts  to  enrich  all 
the  others.  The  practice  of  hospitality  re-creates  new  possibilities.  The  fear  that  persons 
were  getting  away  with  something  may  or  may  not  be  true  and  may  be  more  of  a 
projection  of  the  speaker's  own  values  upon  those  standing  in  line.  Without  the  social  and 
spiritual  components  of  mutual  sharing,  feeding  another  effectively  maintains  the 
oppression  of  the  marginalized. 

In  the  praxis  of  hospitality,  there  is  a  delicate  balance  between  means  and  ends, 
intentions  and  impact.  If  the  needs  of  the  host  institution  are  paramount,  hospitality  melts 
into  charity  making  clients  out  of  guests.  Too  much  of  a  preconceived  agenda  condenses 
free  space;  too  little  compassion  hinders  forgiveness. 

One  historical  figure  who  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  delicate  balance 
between  the  theology  and  the  praxis  of  hospitality  was  Benedict  of  Nursia.  He  was  not 
the  first  to  introduce  the  monastic  movement  to  Western  Christians,  yet  he  is  referred  to 
as  the  "Father  of  Western  Monasticism."  The  commentaries  point  out  that  borrowing 
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heavily  from  "The  Rule  of  the  Master,"  he  reshaped,  reiterated  and  redirected  the 
material  and  made  it  unique  to  him. 

Following  his  experience  as  a  young  man  who  had  fled  the  political  and 
theological  controversies  of  his  day  for  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  Benedict  began  to  adapt 
"The  Rule  of  the  Master"  and  other  texts  for  the  emerging  community  of  his  followers. 
By  both  experience  and  inclination,  he  apparently  sought  a  solitary  life.  But  Benedict 
tailored  a  rule  of  deep  humility,  warmth,  practicality  and  joy  for  a  community.  Benedict's 
vision  is  "a  Christian  life  that  gladdens  God  and  men  that  is  free  and  harmonious,  must  be 
the  fruit  of  fidelity  to  the  Rule."    His  vision  of  the  monastery  was  one  ofdomus  Dei,  the 
household  of  God.  The  Rule  of  Benedict  served  as  the  guide  to  live  out  the  theological 
vision,  and  became  the  organizing  foundation  for  the  monastic  movement  in  the  West. 
Within  a  generation  of  Benedict's  death,  the  Rule  had  been  carried  north  by  his  spiritual 
offspring  into  Gaul  and  Britain  It  was  more  than  a  rule  for  a  given  community;  it  became 
the  definition  of  Christian  living. 

The  entire  Rule  was  a  description  of  a  joyous  life  in  Christian  community. 
Throughout  the  entire  work,  Benedict  expressed  his  concern  that  the  brothers  would  not 
murmur  and  complain.  He  warns  in  Chapter  34:  "Above  all,  the  evil  of  murmuring  must 
not  appear  for  any  cause  by  any  word  or  gesture  whatsoever.  If  anyone  is  caught  doing 
this,  he  should  undergo  a  rather  severe  punishment."    He  sought  a  harmonious 
community  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  differences  would  arise.  Surprisingly 
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the  trap  of  "one  size  fits  all"  in  which  every  member  received  the  same  portion  is 
dismissed  with  the  non-egalitarian  concept  of  "It  was  distributed  to  each  one  according  to 

o  i 

need,"    making  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  2:45.  The  strict  egalitarianism  of 
the  desert  fathers  was  replaced  with  the  joyous  sense  of  God's  abundance  in  which  the 
needs  of  all  would  be  recognized  and  met  as  a  sign  of  life  in  the  Resurrection.  The 
peaceful  nature  of  the  community  was  not  built  upon  a  mechanical  distribution  of  equal 
shares  based  upon  rights,  rather  upon  personal  care  derived  from  God's  generosity. 

In  contrast  to  the  highly  ascetic  monasticism  practiced  in  other  "rules,"  Benedict 
was  quite  concerned  with  the  material  aspects  of  life.  He  instructed  the  monks  in  such 
mundane  aspects  of  communal  living  as  when  to  clean  the  dishes,  do  the  laundry,  how  to 
sign  in  and  out  tools  and  the  proper  care  of  community-owned  tools.  In  the  spirit  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  material  things  of  life  and  for  saving  grace  through  the  death  and 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  highly  developed  sense  of  an  all-embracing  stewardship 
was  practiced  daily  The  highly  structured  community  was  organized  to  provide  for  the 
free  space  of  the  stranger. 

The  theme  of  a  little  less  talk  and  a  lot  more  action  was  translated  into  life  with 
the  concept  of  humble  servanthood.  Describing  the  character  and  duties  of  the  cellarer, 
for  example,  Benedict  elevated  the  quartermaster  role  of  the  distribution  of  resources  to 
one  of  social  and  spiritual  responsibility.  With  direct  reference  to  I  Timothy  3,  he 
described  the  qualities  of  a  good  and  wise  deacon  who  with  patience,  humility  and 
wisdom  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  in  building  the  household  of  God.  Especially 
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noteworthy  was  Benedict's  instructions  to  the  cellarer  to  "lavish  great  care  on  the  sick, 

the  children,  the  guests  and  the  poor,  knowing  without  any  doubt  that  he  will  have  to  give 

an  account  for  all  these  on  judgment  day." 

The  prominent  emphasis  upon  lavish  aid  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  weak,  the  sick, 

the  neediest,  was  directly  informed  by  a  reading  of  Matthew  25:36-40: 

I  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me,  I  was  sick  and  you  visited  me,  I  was  in  prison 
and  you  came  to  me.  Then  the  righteous  will  answer  him,  'Lord,  when  did  we  see 
thee  hungry  and  feed  thee,  or  thirsty  and  give  thee  drink?  And  when  did  we  see 
thee  sick  or  in  prison  and  visit  thee?  And  when  did  we  see  thee  a  stranger  and 
welcome  thee,  or  naked  and  clothed  thee?  And  when  did  we  see  thee  sick  or  in 
prison  and  visit  thee?'  And  the  King  will  answer  them,  'Truly,  I  say  to  you,  as 
you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me.' 

Guests,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  sick,  children  and  weak  were  to  be  greeted  with  prayers 
of  thanksgiving.  For  among  the  least,  Christ  would  be  found.  God/Christ  is  encountered 
in  all  persons.  Knocking  at  the  door  was  God's  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  Hence 
there  were  elaborate  rules  for  the  porter,  the  abbot,  and  the  cellarer  as  to  how  to  offer 
hospitality  to  all.  Beds  were  to  be  made,  food  served  and  the  abbot  was  even  to  break  his 
fast  and  eat  with  the  guests.  Fasting  was  seen  as  a  voluntary  spiritual  discipline  that  could 
always  be  resumed,  but  the  opportunity  to  give  hospitality  to  the  stranger  was  a  precious 
fleeting  occasion. 

Much  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  regarding  the  reception  of  guests  is  found  in  the 
two-edged  sword,  Chapter  53  of  the  Rule.  The  chapter  starts  with  the  exuberant  remark: 
"All  guests  who  arrive  should  be  received  as  Christ,  for  he  himself  will  say,  'I  was  a 
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stranger  and  you  took  me  in.'  Proper  respect  should  be  shown  to  all,  especially  fellow 
monks  and  pilgrims."84  Further  as  guests  are  being  greeted,  and  their  feet  washed,  a  verse 

oc 

is  prayed:  "We  have  thought  on  thy  steadfast  love,  O  God,  in  the  midst  of  your  temple.'" 
A  guest  was  considered  a  gift  from  God  and  a  reminder  that  God  is  present.  Welcoming 
the  stranger  became  the  opportunity  to  remember  that  all  have  been  received  as  a  guest 
by  God  in  creation  through  his  mercy.  The  first  verses  of  Chapter  53  highlight  a  radical 
and  unconditional  acceptance  of  all  guests,  especially  the  poor. 

Yet  the  chapter  is  two-sided  and  ends  on  a  less  generous  tone.  The  reception  and 
care  of  guests  was  left  to  those  with  specific  responsibility.  Guests  were  isolated  from  the 
majority  of  the  members  and  main  functions  of  the  domus  Dei.  Passing  engagement  and 
conversation  were  prohibited.  The  sick  were  further  isolated  in  their  own  area.  Was  this  a 
betrayal  of  the  exuberant  generosity  provided  in  the  first  verses?  Or  was  it  a  practical 
response  to  a  situation  of  being  overwhelmed?  Even  though  the  last  verses  seem  to  place 
conditions  upon  hospitality,  the  reasons  may  not  be  for  a  lack  of  generosity.  The  daily 
routine  of  the  monastery  would  be  disturbed  if  everyone  dropped  everything.  Perhaps 
Benedict  revealed  his  ascetic  inclination  when  he  shaped  the  roles  of  the  abbot  and  porter 
to  be  the  main  contacts  with  the  outside  world.  Restricting  guest  contact  from  the  entire 
community  may  have  been  a  means  of  guarding  against  heretics  as  well.  On  balance,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  main  activity  at  mealtime  was  listening  in  silence  to  the 
weekly  reader.  Even  if  one  was  hosting  a  heretic  or  charlatan,  the  opportunity  for 
reconciliation  through  hearing  the  text  and  the  ensuing  conversation  was  provided. 
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Benedictine  hospitality  was  far  greater  and  theologically  deeper  than  mere  charity;  it  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  reconciliation  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

Benedictine  hospitality  includes  both  transformative  and  eschatological  aspects. 
The  potential  of  entertaining  God  is  always  close  at  hand.  The  vision  of  God's 
transforming  faithfulness  in  his  abundant  mercy  and  grace  led  Benedict  to  join  with 
others  to  live  in  a  community  of  hospitality,  service  to  others  and  to  each  other.  The 
emptying  of  self,  humility,  patience,  common  sense  and  obedience—all  virtues  extolled 
by  Benedict—came  to  fruition  with  the  act  of  receiving  the  stranger,  the  poor,  the 
children,  the  sick,  the  old  and  even  the  rich.  Like  Paul's  eschatological  vision  of  the 
house-church,  Benedict  saw  within  the  inclusive  well-ordered  harmonious  domus  Dei  the 
same  earthly  eschatological  presence  of  the  reign  of  God.  Charity  might  have  good 
results  and  be  to  the  welfare  of  those  in  distress,  but  hospitality,  according  to  Benedictine 
spirituality,  was  the  living  out  of  the  reconciling  love  of  God.  It  was  living  out  God's 
justice  in  the  world.  Paul,  Luke,  the  other  apostles,  the  porter  and  the  abbot  all  functioned 
not  so  much  as  gatekeepers  in  the  contemporary  pejorative  sense  but  as  a  welcoming 
committee  to  a  new  country  for  the  marginalized,  oppressed,  sick,  lame,  doubters  and 
even  heretics.  Doing  chesed,  sharing  the  meal  together  and  welcoming  all  are  the  avenues 
to  experience  the  reign  of  God. 

Nonetheless  the  invitation  to  experience  the  reign  of  God  requires  human 
response.  Within  the  economy  of  God's  hospitality,  there  exists  both  the  invitation  to  all 
of  creation  to  the  eternal  Sabbath  feast  and  human  resistance,  sin.  We  are  drawn  into  the 
mysterious  presence,  while  our  human  resistance  drives  us  away.  William  Temple,  in  the 
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midst  of  World  War  II,  claimed  that  all  relations  were  ego-centric.  He  wrote:  "I  am  the 
centre  of  the  world  I  see;  where  the  horizon  is  depends  on  where  I  stand. .  .so  each  of  us 
takes  his  place  in  the  centre  of  his  own  world. . .  In  other  words,  from  the  beginning  I  put 
myself  in  God's  place."86  Temple's  schema  of  sin  is  self-centeredness;  it  is  therefore  no 
accident  that  sin  is  seen  as  disconnection,  the  antithesis  of  hospitality.  God's  invitation  is 
a  de-centering  practice  of  hospitality;  sin  is  resistant  egotism.  In  hospitality  the  de- 
centered  self  has  the  freedom  to  love.  In  contrast  sin  is  a  self-fulfilling  addiction  that 
effectively  imprisons  all  creation  including  persons.     Sin  is  never  without  love,  quite  the 
contrary.  Rather  sin  is  misplaced,  or  non-liberating,  love  centering  upon  self.  For  these 
reasons  sin  is  so  tempting.  The  self  wants  to  be  what  it  addictively  craves.  Hospitality  in 
contrast  introduces  multiple  centers  (de-centering),  love.  The  practice  of  hospitality 
becomes  an  opportunity  for  the  liberation  of  the  self. 

The  self  s  awareness  of  multiple  centers  is  directly  related  to  how  well  the 
individual  or  group  relates  to  the  stranger.  Within  a  cultural  framework,  personal  identity 
is  a  lifetime  process  of  emotional  and  spiritual  maturation  which  begins  as  the  self 
becomes  less  ego-centric  and  more  aware  of  multi-centers.  The  individual  encounters  an 
expanding  circle  of  others  and  gains  a  fuller  understanding  of  being  both  an  individual 
and  group  member.  In  Western  cultures  with  its  emphasis  upon  individualism,  identity 
reflects  the  emotional  and  spiritual  lessons  learned  in  encounters  with  others.  In  non- 
Western  cultures  with  extended  family  systems,  the  identity  of  the  individual  often  is 
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based  upon  membership  in  kinship  group.  Identity  is  shaped  by  encounters  with  others. 

Even  though  the  struggle  for  identity  can  be  risky  and  painful,  there  is  a  strong 

correlation  between  love  (agape)  and  freedom  that  is  essential  to  the  development  of 

personal  identity.  As  Fletcher  wrote  of  Temple's  theology: 

...grace  and  freedom  are  partners,  in  that  grace  always  presupposes 
freedom.  Temple's  "agapeic"  theology  had  another  starting  point,  in  the 
belief  that  men  have  freedom.  In  his  view  grace  does  not  compel  us,  it 
impels  us;  it  does  not  push,  it  pulls;  it  does  not  force,  it  attracts. 

Without  the  precondition  of  freedom,  overcoming  the  resistance  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  God's  grace  embedded  in  hospitality  can  be  lonely.  Conversely,  an  identity  based  upon 
the  negation  of  others  such  as  in  oppressive  acts  and  attitudes  would  hinder  the  practice 
of  hospitality. 

On  a  collective  level,  an  element  in  the  resistance  to  the  practice  of  hospitality  is 
negative  group  identity.  Often  the  group  identity  and  thus  belonging  to  a  group  is  based 
upon  the  negation  of  another  group.  Prejudice,  culture,  morality,  ethnic  pride,  history  and 
a  host  of  other  factors  shape  both  corporate  identities  and  members  with  the  group.  Inter- 
group  relations  can  exist  on  a  continuum  of  conflict  from  mutually  open  and  respectful 
peace  to  total  destruction.  Levels  of  conflict  can  mutate  as  nations  and  groups  pursue 
their  perceived  best  interests.  As  the  level  of  conflict  increases  members  of  the  same 
group  increasingly  dehumanize  those  who  differ.  The  dehumanization  of  the  other  may 
be  perceived  as  strengthening  group  identity  and  justifies  the  perpetration  of  atrocities 
such  as  genocide,  war,  mass  rape  and  slavery.  In  times  of  conflict,  no  one  wants  to  stand 
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alone  without  the  protection  of  the  group.  Peace  is  a  lonely  constituent;  hospitality  is  a 
lost  art;  and  protocol,  hospitality's  cousin,  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

As  the  defense  of  national  frontiers  is  of  utmost  importance  for  nations,  the 
practice  of  hospitality  is  of  strategic  importance  in  organizational  behavior.  The  shared 
identity  of  group  members  explains  the  group  to  members  and  non-members  alike. 
Creating  a  picture  that  makes  members  distinct  from  non-members  may  be  an  exercise  in 
mutual  security.  Aliens,  whether  they  are  conquering  armies  or  a  newcomer  seeking 
admittance  to  an  organization,  pose  the  similar  challenge  of  whether  they  are  friend  or 
foe.  Will  the  stranger  respect  and  honor  the  corporate  culture  and  its  present  system  of 
power  distribution?  Is  it  better  to  protect  the  corporate  culture  on  the  barricades  or  to 
capitulate  to  the  newcomer?  Is  it  wiser  to  come  out  welcoming  the  stranger  in  the  attempt 
to  neutralize  any  potential  hostility  from  the  alien?  The  issues  of  war  and  peace,  genocide 
and  harmony,  inclusion  and  exclusion  revolve  around  the  fluctuating  questions  of  group 
identity  and  hospitality. 

Membership  boundaries  between  group  identities  can  be  subverted  by  sin.  St. 
Chrysostom  is  quoted  as  saying  "that  the  essence  of  sin  lies  in  the  confusion  of  means 
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and  ends."    Identity,  both  individual  and  collective,  born  out  of  the  encounter  with  the 
other  is  a  case  in  point.  Fear,  whether  justified  by  an  oppressive  experience  or  not,  breeds 
suspicion  and  prevents  an  inquisitive  trust  from  developing.  If  great  trauma  has  occurred, 
a  desire  for  revenge,  punishment  and  protection  can  fuel  the  dehumanization  process 
further.  Without  freedom  and  a  pattern  of  openness,  trust,  safety  and  respect,  an 
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individual  or  a  group  has  little  ability  to  risk  the  first  steps  of  hospitality.  Hence  the 
victim  is  doubly  victimized  by  violence:  first  as  the  oppressed  and  later  as  an  oppressor. 

The  twentieth  century  is  a  case  in  point.  Genocide  has  become  the  most  extreme 
contemporary  manifestation  of  dehumanization,  the  counter  to  hospitality.  At  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  relaxation  of  the  demand  for  strength  through  unity  marked  a  rebirth  of 
"new  tribalism."  Ethnic  cleansing  took  the  place  of  the  forced  peace  demanded  by 
nuclear  stalemate.  Ancient  powers  and  principalities  with  their  demands  for  retribution 
reemerged.  Terrorism  in  the  name  of  an  overriding  identity  became  the  effective  counter- 
weapon  against  superior  firepower.  Since  2001,  non-governmental  terrorists  have  begun 
to  assert  a  claim  of  sovereign-like  power  in  taking  lives  in  the  name  of  identity.  Members 
of  the  other  group  are  less  than  human;  hence  they  deserve  to  be  banished.  Identity  has 
been  elevated  to  sovereign.  As  the  Croatian  theologian  Miroslav  Volf  wrote  ". .  .the 
problem  of  ethnic  and  cultural  conflicts  is  part  of  a  larger  problem  of  identity  and 
otherness.  Hence,  the  problem  of  identity  and  otherness  fought  and  bled  and  burned  its 
way  into  my  consciousness."90 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1990s  genocide  in  the  Balkans,  Volf  in  his  book,  Exclusion 
and  Embrace,  explored  a  critical  question  to  our  understanding  of  hospitality:  whether  it 
is  ever  possible  to  reconcile  the  notion  of  self  and  the  other.  Hospitality  is  unachievable 
without  an  assurance  that  reconciliation  is  possible.  Perhaps  as  some  have  suggested91 


Miroslav  Volf,  Exclusion  and  Embrace:  A  Theological  Exploration  of  Identity,  Otherness,  and 
Reconciliation.  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1996),  16. 

'See  Caroline  Westerhoff  s  book,  Good  Fences:  The  Boundaries  of  Hospitality.  Does  Benedict's 
Rule  #  53  reflect  a  stewardship  of  scarcity  or  abundance?  Are  boundaries  set  because  of  the  stewardship  of 
scarce  resources  or  out  of  protection  from  the  other? 
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boundaries  are  necessary  as  a  means  of  giving  coherence  to  a  communal  identity. 
Whatever  the  direct  benefits  of  membership  are  perceived  to  be,  is  it  possible  for 
individuals  and  groups  to  transcend  the  collective  barriers  to  be  reconciled  with  their 
enemies?  Does  the  practice  of  hospitality  require  the  complete  breakdown  of  group  or 
personal  worth?  Or  is  there  a  required  step  of  transcending  the  barriers  of  identity  in 
order  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other? 

Volf  s  theological  issues  go  to  the  heart  of  human  relationships:  Can  there  ever  be 
reconciliation  between  oppressors  and  the  oppressed?  The  theological  starting  point  to 
answer  that  question,  according  to  Volf,  is  the  cross  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  showing 
solidarity  for  those  who  suffer  and  justice  for  the  perpetrators.  He  quotes  Jiirgen 
Moltmann  as  writing:  "Just  as  the  oppressed  must  be  liberated  from  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  oppressors,  so  the  oppressors  must  be  liberated  from  the  injustice  committed 
through  oppression."    The  oneness  of  God  requires  that  God  treat  all  humans  with 
equality  and  with  an  equal  blessing.  "The  cross  is  the  self-giving  of  his  one  for  the 
many."    God's  self-giving  allows  the  space  in  which  the  other  may  be  received.94  The 
paradox  is  that  in  de-centering  identity  one  finds  oneself.  Abraham,  for  example,  only 
became  someone  when  he  left  home.  When  one  leaves,  perhaps  without  ever  physically 
departing,  and  free  space  has  formed,  then  "the  spirit  unlatches  the  door  of  [the]  heart 
saying:  'You  are  not  only  you;  others  belong  to  you  too.'"95 


92Jiirgen  Moltmann,  quoted  by  Volf,  23. 

93Volf,  47. 

94See  Nouwen,  51. 

95Volf,  51. 
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Turning  to  the  dynamic  between  reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  Volf  states,  "The 
categories  of  oppressor/liberator  seem  ill-suited  to  bring  about  reconciliation  and  sustain 
peace  between  people..."96  Justice  will  not  be  done  unless  it  is  relational.  Reconciliation 
is  chased  across  the  barriers.  The  good  is  not  the  kingdom  of  freedom,  that  is  a  process, 
but  the  kingdom  of  love.  According  to  Volf,  love  over  freedom  is  the  theology  of 
embrace.  In  contrast,  Temple  implied  that  there  was  no  love  without  freedom.  For  Volf 
the  model  of  the  Trinity  in  relationship  with  its-selves  is  the  model  of  lasting 
reconciliation.  Reconciliation  is  only  possible  when  the  self  is  ready  "...to  receive  the 
other  into  itself  and  undertake  re-adjustment  of  identity. . ."    Although  Volf  may  not  have 
understood  the  implication  of  receiving  the  other  into  itself  as  a  Eucharistic  model,  an 
unintentional  reference  may  have  been  made.  In  the  Eucharist,  the  self-revelation  of  God 
for  the  love  of  the  world  is  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  believer  as  he/she  consumes 
the  sacrament. 

In  the  traumatic  effects  of  genocide,  the  problem  of  receiving  the  other  into 
oneself  and  adjusting  one's  own  identity  is  that  it  seems  the  victim  is  asked  to  do  all  the 
theological  heavy  lifting.  Overcoming  victimhood,  the  victim  must  respond  by  "...not 
allowing  the  oppressors  to  dictate  the  terms  under  which  social  conflict  is  carried  out." 
In  doing  so,  the  self  is  re-humanized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oppressor  must  recognize  the 
shame  and  guilt  of  being  de-humanized  by  their  own  actions  and  attitudes.  Thus,  both 
oppressor  and  victim  are  to  confess.  Instead  of  being  enslaved  in  the  endless  cycle  of 


96Ibid.  104. 
97Ibid.  1 10. 
98Ibid.  116. 
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revenge,  Volf  says:  "...forgiveness  breaks  the  power  of  the  remembered  past  and 
transcends  the  claims  of  the  affirmed  justice. .."    The  healing  power  of  forgiveness 
occurs  when  both  have  confessed  to  each  other,  allowing  each  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
suffering  of  the  other  and  mutually  acknowledging  that  each  had  the  power  to  oppress  the 
other.  Without  this  acknowledgement  there  can  be  no  sharing  of  the  guilt,  and  the  victim 
remains  a  victim.  Volf  s  argument  is  one  of  a  cross-centered  atonement  model  in  which 
there  is  a  mutual  suffering  and  guilt.  This  is  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus  did  upon  the 
cross  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  and  humanity.  In  essence,  the  actions  of  Jesus 
upon  the  cross  gave  shape  to  the  free-space  necessary  to  receive  the  other. 

Volf  s  approach  presupposes  that  both  identities  are  equally  motivated  to  undergo 
a  process  of  reconciliation.  But  change  in  motivation  under  these  circumstances  may  be 
difficult  to  achieve  since  both  parties  may  want  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  out  of  pain, 
guilt  or  defiance.  Changing  motivation  without  impeding  freedom  indicates  that  the  task 
is  well  underway.  Hospitality  is  a  more  than  "getting  to  know  you"  as  a  means  of 
reducing  fear  and  prejudice.  It  is  a  process  of  mutual  empowerment. 

Yet  Volf  would  argue  for  a  "nonfinal"  reconciliation.  He  describes  the  drama  of 
embrace  (i.e.,  hospitality)  in  four  steps: 

1 .  opening  arms  as  a  code  of  invitation,  creating  space 

2.  waiting  for  a  response 

3.  closing  in  embrace,  two-sided,  free,  mutual  and  soft 

4.  opening  -  an  embrace  does  not  make  two  others  one  self 


"Ibid.  124. 
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Reconciliation  re-humanizes  both  wounded  others.  The  suffering  of  being  de-humanized, 
of  being  separated,  is  healed;  and  yet  in  re-receiving  the  other,  it  is  recognized  that 
neither  self  has  become  subsumed  in  the  other.  Separate  identities  do,  nevertheless,  now 
have  a  means  of  communicating  with  each  other.  Hospitality  once  again  is  possible. 

What  Volf  terms  the  drama  of  embrace  is  part  of  the  process  of  hospitality.  In 
response  to  the  twentieth  century  movements  of  mass  genocide,  he  raised  the  important 
issue  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  He  asked  the  question:  Can  one  ever  forgive  and 
be  reconciled  to  one's  enemy?  Is  there  a  limit  on  receiving  the  other?  Can  hospitality  be 
unconditional  or  are  there  degrees  of  limitation?  What  are  the  results  when  a  process  of 
de-centering  the  self  and  becoming  open  to  the  other  has  been  betrayed?  The  betrayal  of 
hospitality  justifies,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  return  to  isolation,  to  a  comfortable  ego- 
centric world.  Guarded  and  armed  borders  are  not  the  solution  for  broken  relationships;  if 
so,  violated  boundaries  would  only  become  marks  on  the  map  to  de-humanization. 

Reconciliation  may  prove  almost  impossible  especially  among  well-armed 
groups.  On  any  level  of  social  discourse,  a  winner-takes-all  system  subverts 
reconciliation  and  enhances  repression.  As  was  true  in  the  recent  ethnic  cleansing  in  the 
Balkans  and  Central  Africa,  an  element  of  mutual  security  must  be  imposed  by  a 
powerful  outside  force  upon  the  participants  of  a  genocidal  conflict.  When  genocide  has 
occurred,  an  outside  force  that  can  challenge  all  the  centers  of  power  in  the  conflict  must 
be  imposed  long  enough  to  permit  the  drama  of  embrace  to  occur.  All  parties  must  find 
that  their  security  needs,  not  demands,  are  being  met.  The  assumption  that  it  is  safer  for 
everyone  if  everyone  is  the  same  and  its  collateral  assumption  that  things  would  be  safest 
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if  all  the  others  were  like  me  often  emerges.  However,  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  not 

assimilation.  On  the  politics  of  difference,  Charles  Taylor  wrote:  "Assimilation  is  the 

cardinal  sin  against  the  ideal  of  authenticity."100  It  is  a  useful  reminder  because 

hospitality  is  a  process  of  authenticity,  not  the  consumption  of  the  other.  Acquiring 

friends  and  influence  as  a  primary  motivation  may  seem  to  be  a  practical  course  of 

survival  and  growth,  but  it  reduces  the  other  to  a  utilitarian  accruement  of  personal 

security.  Lucien  Richard  wrote  of  the  danger  embedded  in  these  noble  sounding 

sentiments. 

Many  Western  philosophies  have  seen  the  "other"  not  in  its  full  otherness  but  as 
an  occasion  for  self-discovery  or  self-realization.  Erich  Fromm,  who  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  other,  still  defines  the  relation  between  self  and 
other  in  terms  of  self-realization.  For  him,  the  goal  is  'any  aim  which  furthers  the 
growth,  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  self.'1 

Authentic  hospitality  transcends  assimilation  to  appreciate  both  unity  and  variety. 

On  a  collective  level,  the  same  self-realization  model  is  seen.  Institutional  success 
is  numerically  measured.  Increasing  membership  and  income  become  signs  of  greater 
credibility  and  merit.  Hospitality  is  subsumed  in  marketing  as  a  process  that  transforms 
friends  into  clients  and  clients  into  a  series  of  "measurable  outcomes."  Institutionalism  is 
the  corporate  acquiring  self  where  the  need  of  the  organization  to  be  successful  far 
outstrips  the  benefits  to  the  client. 

In  contrast  to  the  acquiring  self  or  acquiring  institution,  the  process  of  hospitality 
is  de-centering  in  order  to  receive  the  other.  In  both  acquiring  and  receiving  there  is  a 


Charles  Taylor,  The  Politics  of  Recognition  in  Multiculturalism:  Examining  the  Politics  of 
Recognition  ed.  by  Amy  Gutmann.  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  cl994),  38. 


101 


Lucien  Richard,  Living  the  Hospitality  of  God.  (Mahwah,  NJ:  Paulist  Press,  2000),  19. 
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meeting  between  self  and  other,  for  differing  rationales.  In  the  acquiring  case  the  ends  are 
confused  with  the  means,  while  de-centering  hospitality  is  a  sharing  of  self  with  the  other 
resulting  in  a  mutual  empowerment.  Taylor's  remark  about  assimilation  is  germane  as  a 
caution  to  being  subsumed  into  an  acquiring  relationship. 

In  comparison  to  an  acquiring  relationship  in  which  self-interest  limits  the  risks 

1  (Y) 

of  hospitality,  a  partaking  relationship      begins  with  the  assumption  that  both  parties 
must  focus  upon  their  mutual  need  to  be  in  relationship.  Any  other  basis  for  a  relationship 
would  be  risky.  A  partaking  organization  is  one  that  is  not  diminished  by  receiving  the 
other.  Rather  the  expenditure  of  time,  talent,  as  well  as  treasure,  has  only  one  purpose:  to 
partake  with  the  other.  The  respectful  delight  in  unfolding  the  stories  of  the  other  is  but 
the  first  course  in  the  feast  of  hospitality,  the  beginning  of  the  drama  of  Volf  s  embrace. 
Indeed,  each  partaking  self  fulfills  the  role  of  the  Benedictine  porter  by  giving  God 
thanks  for  the  arrival  of  the  other.  Overcoming  the  prejudice  of  the  self  in  evaluating  the 
potential  return  allows  the  partaker  to  become  multi-centered  and  multi-faceted  while 
remaining  authentic.  Nothing  is  lost  and  all  is  partaken. 

To  partake  or  to  acquire,  that  is  the  question.  To  partake  implies  being  a  part  of 
the  theological  process  of  reconciliation,  a  part  of  a  process  of  the  unity  of  history. 
Sameness  is  not  seen  as  unity.  Rather  a  partaking  identity  is  one  that  shares  the  burdens 
of  history,  the  suffering  and  the  guilt,  with  others.  The  present  is  met  confidently  with  the 


102  According  to  the  thesaurus  in  Word,  the  opposite  of  acquire  is  to  lose.  It  seemed  the  best 
workable  contrast  for  this  paper  to  acquiring  was  partaking.  To  partake,  according  to  Merriam-Webster's 
Collegiate  Dictionary  Tenth  Edition,  stemming  from  the  French  for  back-formation,  has  the  meaning  of 
sharing  in  a  mutually  enjoyable  experience  while  having  the  secondary  meaning  of  having  a  portion  of  food 
or  drink.  Partake  has  the  underpinnings  of  a  hospitable  sharing,  not  a  loss.  Partake  implies  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  the  shared  occurrence. 
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knowledge  that  there  is  always  the  opportunity  to  greet  the  other  in  thanksgiving.  The 
future,  to  the  partaker,  is  participating  more  fully  in  the  loving-kindness  of  the  living 
God.  In  essence  the  continuous  wisdom  of  God's  radical  hospitality  is  lived  out  in  the 
unity  of  history  for  the  partaker  self.  The  contemporary  confusion  regarding 
reconciliation  and  belonging  is  fueled  by  an  acquiring  system  that  perpetuates  control  for 
the  insider.  Life  and  people  are  compartmentalized  and  categorized  according  to  the 
value  assigned  by  the  self-centered.  As  contemporary  voices  search  for  the  meaning  of 
reconciliation  and  belonging,  the  choice  between  acquiring  and  partaking  looms.  Each 
self  must  decide  whether  to  objectify  or  include  all  associations  as  a  part  of  the  relational 
environment  found  in  creation.  Genocide  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  whether 
reconciliation  is  possible.  But  the  real  question  is  whether  humanity  will  choose  to  be  a 
part  of  any  relational  process. 

The  recovery  of  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  the  key  to  understanding  that  unity  is 
not  a  process  of  sameness.  In  the  process  of  receiving  the  other  there  is  the  recognition 
that  without  the  other  there  can  be  no  self.  There  is  healing  for  oppressor  and  victim. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
A  PARTAKING  COMMUNITY:  AN  EMERGING  ECCLESIOLOGY 

Having  explored  scriptural  foundations  and  theological  imperatives  in  previous 
chapters,  let  us  turn  to  the  institutional  structures  of  the  future.  The  recovery  of 
hospitality  as  a  practice  of  mutual  empowerment  can  assist  us  to  re-vision  the  structures 
and  images  of  the  church.  Eric  Law's  work  on  inclusion  will  allow  us  to  examine  the 
barriers  of  oppressive  behavior  that  prevent  mutual  empowerment.  The  visioning  process, 
Appreciative  Inquiry,  will  prove  a  useful  tool  to  deploy  as  a  church  institution  re-images 
itself  to  become  an  inclusive  community  practicing  radical  hospitality,  a  Partaking 
Community.  The  core  question,  however,  is  ecclesiological:  Is  a  Partaking  Community 
possible,  and  how  would  it  be  created,  structured  and  sustained? 

Externally,  an  apparent  role  of  the  institution  is  to  preserve  the  corporate  culture 
of  the  institution.  Internally,  power  structures,  finances  and  personnel  are  marshaled  to 
act  as  conservators  of  the  institution.  Corporate  sustainability  remains  a  higher  value  than 
any  published  goal,  purpose  or  mission  statement.  As  the  management  consultant  Peter  F. 
Drucker  wrote,  "Company  cultures  are  like  country  cultures.  Never  try  to  change  one. 
Try,  instead,  to  work  with  what  you've  got."      Institutional  entities  rely  upon  references 
to  place,  structure  and  time.  These  defining  marks  provide  reason,  structure  and  a  time 
continuum  from  which  to  define  both  external  and  internal  relationships.  They  provide 
the  boundaries  that  become  the  basis  of  corporate  personality.  The  arrival  of  the  outsider 
confronts  corporate  personality. 


l03Peter  F.  Drucker,  database  available  at: 


http://www.  brainvquote.  com/ quotes/ authors/ p/ peter  J 'drucker.  html  accessed  7  February  2005. 
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The  oral  and  written  traditions  of  a  parish's  foundation  make  evident  the 
corporate  culture  and  personality.  References  to  time,  structure,  personnel  and  reason 
institutionalize  succeeding  generations  of  leaders  into  the  parish  through  the  recounting 
of  tradition.  Strangely,  at  any  period  of  institutional  history,  the  oral  tradition  of  an 
organization  may  speak  of  a  long-standing  institutional  convention  such  as  "inclusion"  or 
"excellence,"  while  exhibiting  an  opposite  behavior.  The  corporate  culture  doesn't 
change;  only  the  manifestations  of  the  institutional  culture  change.104  Self-perpetuation 
and  survival  are  at  the  heart  of  all  corporate  culture. 

The  image  of  such  a  survival-focused  institution  might  be  a  bank  -  a  marble  bank 
with  locked  doors,  high  ceilings,  cages  for  the  tellers  and  a  guard  at  the  door.  The  entire 
building  speaks  of  solvency,  solidity  and  security.  The  old-fashioned  bank  cries  out: 
"Here  is  a  place  to  safely  deposit  your  wealth."  Many  church  buildings  employ  a  similar 
fortress  architecture  in  which  one  would  be  secure  in  investing  one's  soul.  The 
"customer"  is  permitted  entrance  to  transact  business,  to  gaze  upon  the  high  holy  place  of 
security,  and  then  is  ushered  out.  It  is  a  place  of  private  transaction,  be  it  bank  or  church. 

In  contrast,  what  is  the  image  of  a  structure  that  is  focused  upon  people?  Given 
the  necessity  of  structure  to  perpetuate  the  institution,  what  environment  would  allow 
easy  access  and  exit?  Security  and  purpose?  Time  and  place?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
porous  but  strong  frameworks  because  examples  are  limited. 


When  doing  a  diversity  study  of  St.  John's  parish,  it  was  seen  that  the  parish  has  a  broad 
diversity  of  class  without  one  group  dominating  another.  The  practice  of  hospitality  with  marginalized 
neighbors  has  given  some  members  the  pretext  to  transfer  to  congregations  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Ironically  the  attempt  to  be  inclusive  threatened  the  parish's  balance. 
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Is  a  porous  but  strongly  structured  institution  only  a  metaphor?  If  the 
contradiction  between  institutions  focused  upon  self-perpetuation  and  ultimately  needing 
persons,  while  person-centric  institutions  require  strong  but  porous  structures,  then 
models  do  exist.  On  the  surface,  the  architecture  may  resemble  other  buildings 
constructed  for  the  particular  climate,  but  there  would  be  easy  access  with  a  focus  upon 
community,  not  upon  private  transactions.  Diversity  of  human  life  would  abound  because 
relationships  are  the  experience,  the  product.  The  corporate  culture  would  radically  differ 
from  one  of  self-perpetuation,  in  that  it  would  be  understood  that  community  was  for  the 
benefit  of  non-members  and  members  alike.  The  porous  church  is  one  practicing  radical 
hospitality  that  perpetuates  attitudes  of  unconditionally  receiving  others  with  an  open 
willingness  to  find  a  common  ground  with  the  stranger. 

If  they  are  serious  about  the  practice  of  radical  hospitality  for  the  benefit  of 

member  and  non-member  alike,  the  institutional  gatekeepers  would  be  transformed  into 

the  role  of  the  Benedictine  porter  giving  a  loud  prayer  of  thanksgiving  when  a  stranger 

knocked  on  the  door.  The  one  who  knocked  might  indeed  be  Jesus  Christ.  The  porous 

church  requires  its  leadership  to  be  focused  upon  the  partaking  of  community  as  the 

monastic  abbot  was  to  stop  routine  activities,  including  fasting,  to  share  a  meal  with  the 

stranger.  A  porous  church,  applying  Benedictine  attitudes,  would  be  a  humble  church. 

Temple's  definition  of  this  elusive  quality  is: 

Humility  does  not  mean  thinking  less  of  yourself  than  of  other  people,  nor  does  it 
mean  naving  a  low  opinion  of  your  own  gifts.  It  means  freedom  from  thinking 
about  yourself  at  all.105 


William  Temple,  Gifts.  Available  database  http://www.worldofquotes.com/author/William- 
Temple/1/index.html.  Accessed  2  February  2005. 
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Humility  is  the  foundation  for  the  practice  of  radical  hospitality.  This  counter-cultural 
quality  bridges  contradictions  within  institutions.  An  internal  corporate  culture  based 
upon  humility,  not  self-perpetuation,  would  soon  be  under  a  mandate  to  redirect  its  goals. 

There  is  great  pressure  in  postmodern  society  against  the  survival  of  voluntary 
institutions  with  a  meaningful  sense  of  community.  The  challenge  to  bridge  the 
contradiction  between  institutional  relational  fulfillment  and  an  institutional  culture  of 
self-preservation  is  not  an  isolated  debate.  In  her  book,  Elizabeth  Bounds  argues  that 
there  is  a  "crisis  of  institutions  of  civil  society"106  within  a  postmodern  context.  She 
focuses  primarily  upon  the  concept  of  community,  but  her  concerns  are  easily  applicable 
within  the  subsets  of  institutional  and  organizational  frameworks.  Ecclesiological 
institutions  and  organizations  define  their  relationship  to  the  community  in  which  they 
exist.  Such  attempts  to  define  the  relationship  between  church  and  community  may  be  for 
purposes  of  drawing  self-preserving  exclusive  boundaries  or  contrarily  of  envisioning  an 
inclusive  geographic  or  population  market.  In  either  case,  Bounds  points  out,  if  the 
concept  of  community  is  in  flux  or  crisis,  then  the  relationship  with  the  community's 
institutions  will  be  in  flux  or  crisis  as  well. 

There  are  a  variety  of  prototypes  of  community      presently  being  circulated. 
Bounds  lists  a  series  of  desires  that  she  claims  are  reactions  to  and  against  the  dominant 
culture  that  defines  community:  (1)  a  desire  for  intimate  relations  as  opposed  to  given 
social  roles;  (2)  a  desire  for  social  connection  by  snaring  common  teatures;  (S)  a  desire  to 


Elizabeth  M.  Bounds,  Coming  Together/Coming  Apart,  Religion,  Community,  and  Modernity. 
(New  York:  Routledge,  1997),  3. 
107Ibid.  2. 
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be  part  of  a  greater  whole  of  transcendent  meaning  such  as  religion  and  nationalism;  (4)  a 
desire  to  preserve  traditions;  (5)  a  desire  to  assert  new  values  and  practices  especially  in 
light  of  the  dominant  culture's  negation  of  a  shared  characteristic;  (6)  a  desire  for 
political  action  in  the  exercise  of  the  responsibilities  and  benefits  of  citizenship. 

These  concurrently  conflicting  and  supplementing  desires  for  community 
demonstrate  highly  complex  and  multi-leveled  yearnings  for  collective  identity.  For 
example,  in  its  struggle  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  extremes  of  secularism  or  religious 
fundamentalism,  the  church  seeks  a  legitimizing  theology  of  its  identity.  If  such  an 
identity  can  be  established,  then  a  claim  for  institutional  existence,  goals  and  ultimately 
truth  can  be  made  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  loyalties  and  resources.  Institutional 
assertions  of  sovereignty  blend  the  past,  future  and  present  together  in  ritual, 
membership,  leadership,  purpose  and  praxis.  It  is  not  the  claim  that  "we  have  always 
done  it  this  way."  Rather  it  is  the  much  more  radical  claim  that  "we  have  always  been  this 
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way"  that  shapes  the  future.      Ecclesiology  binds  the  imminent  to  the  transcendent,  daily 
existence  to  the  timeless,  the  ever-changing  to  the  changelessness,  the  moral  absolutes  to 
God's  justice  and  the  present  to  the  future.  Given  that  all  ministry  is  exercised  in  a 
context  of  time,  place  and  social  setting,  ecclesiology  unites  ministry  in  mission.109 

Within  the  porous  church  that  perpetuates  a  willingness  to  give  free  space  to  the 
stranger,  an  internal  sense  of  security  with  change  will  be  reflected.  An  initial  encounter 


1  OR 

In  its  debate  concerning  human  sexuality,  the  Anglican  Communion  is  not  debating  whether  a 
non-celibate  homosexual  has  ever  been  consecrated  bishop  before,  nor  whether  Bishop  Robinson  was  duly 
consecrated,  but  whether  such  an  act  is  who  we  are  in  the  future.  Is  this  who  we  have  always  been? 

I  am  indebted  to  C.  Kirk  Hadaway  for  his  ideas  presented  in  Behold  I  Do  a  New  Thing, 
Transforming  Communities  of  Faith.  (Cleveland:  The  Pilgrim  Press,  2001). 
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with  the  stranger  represents  an  unknown  future.  Yet  the  practice  of  hospitality  assists  the 
institution  to  embrace  that  future.  C.  Kirk  Hadaway  writes,  "The  future  is  a  moving 
target."110  Embracing  the  future  is  more  than  letting  go  of  the  past.  All  of  life  is  involved 
in  change,  and  with  it  churches  feel  as  if  they  must  "catch  up"  with  the  change  that 
surrounds  them.  As  the  external  culture  changes,  membership  ages;  new  leadership 
evolves;  the  desires  of  community  are  expressed  differently.  Accordingly,  churches  are 
constantly  in  flux,  while  at  the  same  time  defending  the  treasured  ways.  These  treasured 
traditions  are  a  function  of  the  corporate  culture.  Hadaway  points  out  that,  "Groups  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  trying  to  recover  something  that  never  was  by  creating 
new  obligations."111  It  is  not  that  churches  don't  change,  but  rather  their  memories  of  the 
ideals  don't  change.  "Churches  can  change  by  remaining  the  same,  but  churches  cannot 

1  1 "} 

remain  the  same  until  they  realize  what  business  they  are  in."      Drucker  said,  "The 
business  of  a  church  is  to  change  people;  the  business  of  a  corporation  is  to  satisfy 
them."      The  church  changes  people  to  be  disciples.  This  change  is  deliberate  and 
transformative.  Hadaway  calls  for  a  systems  approach 

inviting— ►transformation— ^sending.114  This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  notion  that  a 
closed  system  of  corporate  culture  is  conceived  as  the  organizational  purpose. 
Membership  growth  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  standard  of  lives  that  have  grown 
spiritually  and  in  faith  to  live  authentically  in  the  world. 


110Ibid.4. 

'"Ibid. 
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1,2Ibid. 
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Hadaway's  ecclesiology  of  the  church  as  "both  a  catalyst  for  transformation,  as 
people  experience  God  through  transcendent  worship,  and  a  place  of  formation  as  people 
become  part  of  a  community  of  faith"115  is  attractive,  especially  in  mainstream  Western 
Protestantism.  The  transforming  community,  to  roughly  characterize  Hadaway's  concept, 
is  in  essence  a  faith  community  which  fosters  a  relationship  with  God  in  worship  and  a 
relationship  with  community  in  formation.  In  light  of  church-growth  gurus,  and  the  mega 
church  seeker-friendly  movement,  this  simplistic  ecclesiology  is  comforting.  Despite 
different  dynamics  within  various  types  of  congregations,  the  ecclesiology  presented 
allows  every  congregation  to  become  who  they  are. 

This  approach  soundly  directs  a  congregation  to  acknowledge  change  while 
discovering  its  purpose  to  assist  individual  members  to  grow  in  faith  through  worship  and 
community.  In  his  message  to  congregations  not  to  anticipate  the  future  based  upon 
idealized  goals  that  haven't  succeeded,  Hadaway  politely  dismisses  the  past  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  future.  His  message  really  is:  "Relax  and  enjoy  exploring  the  mystery  of  God 
and  each  other."  His  ecclesiology  lacks  a  universal  connection.  The  ensuing  community, 
although  person-centered,  may  find  difficulty  in  sustaining  continuity  without  a  future 
other  than  the  projection  that  we  will  continue  to  be  what  we  are. 

What  are  the  threads  from  which  to  weave  a  workable  hospitable  ecclesiology  that 
unites  ministry  and  mission?  In  an  essay,  Peter  Hodgson1 16  moves  beyond  a  strategy  of 
mystery  and  formation  to  describe  institutional  characteristics  that  give  credence  to  an 


I15lbid.  11. 
"Peter  C.  Hodgson,  Revisioning  the  Church  Ecclesial  Freedom  in  the  New  Paradigm.  (Fortress 


Press.  Reprinted  by  University  Readers  Inc.,  San  Diego,  2004). 
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ecclesiology  of  a  porous  community.  These  functions  include  nurturing  the  community, 
caring  for  individual  need  and  practicing  justice  within  the  given  social  context.  He 
points  to  the  liberative  ministry  found  within  the  church  of  the  African  Diaspora,  Latin 
American  Base  Communities  and  the  Feminist  vision.  Each  of  these  grassroots 
movements  grew  from  the  experience  of  being  oppressed,  utilizing  classic  scriptural 
references  about  redemption,  liberation  and  salvation  for  members.  In  each  manifestation 
of  liberative  ministry,  a  strong  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  transformative  process 
found  within  the  community.  Indeed  the  Brazilian  liberation  theologian  Leonardo  Boff 
"points  out  that  the  base  ecclesial  communities  signify  a  rebirth  of  the  church  from 

1  1  "7 

below."      As  such  there  is  an  attempt  to  minimize  hierarchical  organizational  patterns 
and  leadership. 

In  his  concluding  attempts  to  introduce  a  liberative  theology  of  ministry,  Hodgson 
proposes  "a  democratic-participative-secular  model  of  ministerial  office  as  distinguished 
from  a  hierarchical-authoritarian-sacerdotal  model.      In  the  search  for  a  porous 
ecclesiology,  however  hopeful  and  egalitarian  such  a  quest  for  ministerial  nurture  might 
be,  to  dismiss  tradition  and  sacraments  as  oppressive  is  to  lose  more  than  is  gained.  The 
potential  for  demagoguery  is  increased  in  the  guise  of  eliminating  oppressive  structures 
and  sacraments.  The  catholicity  of  time  and  space  are  shrugged  aside  in  the  name  of 
liberation.  Innovative  porous  structures,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well  reduce  intrinsic 
oppression  while  retaining  traditional  safeguards  against  demagoguery. 


117Ibid75. 
"8Ibid.  99. 
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With  a  strong  but  porous  ecclesiology,  it  is  important  to  recall  that  according  to 
the  Catechism  in  the  Prayer  Book,119  the  church  becomes  a  function  of  God's  mission, 
the  restoration  of  all  people  to  God  and  each  other.  Ministry  is  the  particular  expression 
of  that  mission  in  a  given  time,  place  and  person  or  persons.  God  calls  his  people  in 
mission  to  a  particular  ministry.  For  this  reason,  ministry  is  always  local  and  in  present 
time.  But  mission  being  apostolic  is  outside  of  self,  and  thus  de-centered  from  self. 
Mission  is  God's  call  for  the  church  to  function;  ministry  is  the  response.  Alas,  in  the 
Church's  confusion  between  mission  and  ministry,  a  heavy  price  is  paid  for  a  hierarchical 
structure  to  accomplish  goals  and  objectives,  without  an  equal  effort  made  to  foster 
relationships.  Theologically  the  missio  Dei  is  manifested  in  God's  justice  while  the 
Church's  ministry  is  the  outward  sign  of  God's  justice/grace.  Hospitality  is  at  the  center, 
not  peripheral  of  the  corporate  function  to  be  an  outward  sign  of  God's  justice. 

Oppressive  boundaries  of  sexism,  racism  and  classism  may  hide  in  any 
ecclesiological  institution  including  the  hierarchical-authoritarian-sacerdotal  patterns. 
However,  the  practice  of  radical  hospitality  can  minimize  oppression  within  a  corporate 
culture.  At  the  heart  of  a  non-oppressive  ecclesiology  is  reconciliation,  not  control.  In 
order  to  reduce  oppression,  an  ecclesiology  shaped  by  the  practice  of  hospitality  requires 
that  the  guardians  and  the  stranger  embrace.  Host  and  stranger  alike  find  a  common 
ground  in  mutually  serving  each  other. 


9"The  Church"  Catechism  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  New  York:  The  Church  Hymnal 
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Gustavo  Gutierrez120  envisioned  the  church  not  as  a  place  of  exclusive  salvation 
in  which  a  hierarchical  structure  was  justified,  but  rather  echoed  the  vision  of  the  church 
as  a  servant  of  the  people.  The  servant-church  sacramentally  acts  as  the  visible  sign  of 
God's  universal  love  throughout  history.  Hodgson  summarized  Gutierrez's  concepts  "as 
the  sacrament  of  history,  the  church  is  fundamentally  a  redeemed,  transfigured 
community."121  In  hospitality  this  transfigured  community  fulfills  Temple's  ideal  of  the 
institution  giving  itself  away. 

In  order  to  remain  within  a  historic  understanding  of  the  Church,  as  affirmed  in 
the  Nicene  Creed,  an  attempt  to  construct  an  ecclesiology  of  a  Partaking  Community 
must  be  shaped  by  the  four  classical  marks  of  the  church:  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic.  These  marks  are  connectional,  not  structural.  The  foundation  that  holds  the 
structure  in  place  is  not  a  hierarchical,  ecclesiocentric,  juridical  organizational  system  but 
rather  a  relationship  initiated  by  God  in  creation.  The  missio  dei  is  God's  practice  of 
hospitality,  the  reconciling  love  that  restores  all  creation  and  persons  to  himself.  In 
fulfillment  of  the  missio  dei,  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sacrament  of  history. 

Giving  flesh  to  the  four  marks  of  the  church  can  prove  useful  in  understanding 
that  the  concept  of  a  Partaking  Community  is  within  traditional  ecclesiology.  One  -The 
analogy  found  in  the  Pauline  epistles  of  the  body  with  many  parts  interdependent  upon 
each  other,  without  superiority,  is  a  description  of  unity.  Holy  -  reflects  God's  spirit  of 
wholeness  infused  within  relationships  to  be  covered,  recovered  and  discovered  even  in 
humanity's  sinful  and  broken  condition.  Holiness  is  in  the  world,  not  of  the  world. 


1  °See  Hodgson,  73-80  for  a  good  introduction  of  liberation  theology. 
12 'Hodgson,  75. 
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Catholic  -  meaning  that  in  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  Christ-sacrament  was,  is  and 
will  be  celebrated.  Catholicity  is  the  ongoing  Day  of  Pentecost  in  which  the  mighty  deeds 
of  God's  love  are  told  and  come  to  reality  across  the  barriers  that  separate  humanity. 
Apostolic  -  having  the  meaning  of  being  sent  -  sent  out  with  the  message  of  the  reality 
of  God's  reign  of  love.  Apostolic  implies  a  relationship  with  the  other,  an  embrace. 
Hence,  the  church  is  incarnational  (one),  resurrectional  (healing-holy),  pentecostal 
(speaking  in  the  idiom  of  every  time  and  place)  and  sent  (liberating  from  the  bondage  of 
self).  A  community  practicing  radical  hospitality  will  discover  that  these  marks  are  not 
brittle  while  providing  strong  but  porous  structure. 

Such  defining  marks  can  both  support  a  porous  community  and  permit  the  faith 
community  to  effectively  de-center  itself  to  receive  those  outside  the  community,  i.e., 
practice  hospitality.  In  contrast,  Christianity,  as  practiced  in  North  America,  anchors 
belief  within  private  individual  experience  and  de-emphasizes  communal  support.  Faith 
among  many  Americans  is  individualized.  The  act  of  believing  remains  strong,  but 
translating  belief  into  action  within  the  context  of  the  faith  community  remains 
disconnected.      In  the  meanwhile,  local  congregations  search  for  strategies  for 
institutional  survival.  Survival  becomes  the  paramount  raison  d'etre  of  the  organization, 
while  hospitality  is  merely  a  plan  of  church  growth  to  attract  and  ensnare  church 
shoppers.  Catering  to  seekers  and  potential  members  through  market  strategies  that  focus 
upon  demographic  peculiarities  has  been  an  approach  of  church  growth  consultants.  The 
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Robert  D.  Putnam's  book,  Bowling  Alone:  The  Collapse  and  Revival  of  American  Community. 
(New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  2000),  65ff,  is  very  descriptive  of  the  challenge  faced  by  "organized 
religion"  in  era  of  declining  participation. 
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theory  is  that  group  identity  can  be  translated  into  communal  identity;  hence,  individuals 
are  attracted  to  groups  whose  members  are  similar.  Ironically  we  have  created 
ecclesiological  gated  communities  in  the  name  of  evangelism.  The  mission  of  God  is  self- 
fulfilling  in  the  church's  ministry;  yet  if  the  church  or  ministry  remains  homogenized, 
there  is  no  united,  whole,  universal  or  de-centering  church. 

Drucker's  point  that  churches  are  not  in  the  business  of  satisfying  customers  but 
rather  changing  people  through  transformative  relationships  lies  as  an  iceberg  to  the 
Church  Growth  Titanic.  The  church  is  a  living  and  transforming  relationship.  Thus,  to  be 
true  to  its  self  the  church  is  always  inclusive;  it  must  practice  radical  hospitality. 
Nonetheless,  to  do  so  the  church  at  all  levels  of  governance  must  comprehend,  accept  and 
anticipate  the  potential  of  spiritual  transformation  in  diversity. 

If  the  motivation  to  welcome  the  stranger  is  to  justify  the  survival  of  the 
institution,  the  newcomer  will  be  ushered  through  the  well-guarded  doors  that  protect  the 
corporate  culture.  However,  with  the  exception  of  some  community-based  social  service 
agencies  and  the  rare  church  institution,  the  newcomer,  the  so-called  client,  is  the  object 
of  charity  and  not  invited  to  become  a  partner  in  hospitality.      Providing  services  to  the 
poor  and  marginalized  is  highly  important,  but  the  charitable  approach  is  not  one  of 
empowering  the  poor.  Both  the  incorporation  and  charity  modes  practiced  by  church 
institutions  are  based  upon  an  assumption  of  scarcity.  The  stewardship  of  precious 


Many  social  service  agencies,  especially  those  receiving  federal  funds,  do  have  "community 
representatives"  on  the  governing  board,  and  in  the  case  of  Hunter  Health  Clinic,  the  free  health  clinic  in 
the  neighborhood,  a  majority  of  the  board  are  either  clients  or  community  representatives.  Unfortunately 
governance  in  many  social  service  agencies  is  more  likely  representative  of  funding  sources. 
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resources  into  the  future  becomes  the  fiduciary  obligation  of  the  governing  board. 
Problem  solving,  however  altruistic  the  motivations  are,  is  not  spiritual  transformation. 

In  contrast,  radical  hospitality  comprehends,  accepts  and  anticipates  the  potential 
of  spiritual  transformation  in  diversity.  The  anticipated  and  desired  goal  of  mutual 
empowerment  between  guest  and  host  is  the  ongoing  "product"  of  hospitality.  It  is  living 
out  the  relationship  of  "church";  it  is  ecclesiology  in  deed.  The  barriers  between  host  and 
guest  are  dropped  as  guest  and  host  mutually  serve  each  other  in  abundance. 

Ultimately  the  practice  of  radical  hospitality  requires  a  conversion.  Recalling 
Temple's  concept  of  humility,  the  freedom  from  thinking  about  oneself,  it  is  recognized 
that  each  of  us  needs  the  other  to  become  who  we  are.  For  Christians,  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  so  compelling  that  individuals  and  institutions  alike  see  the 
abundance  of  new  life  in  unity  with  each  other  and  God.  In  a  process  to  reach  out,  life  is 
changed  for  both  host  and  guest.  Conversion  becomes  a  daily  event.  Practicing  radical 
hospitality  calls  institutions  to  overcome  the  internal  resistance  to  the  relinquishment  of 
even  the  pretense  of  control. 

A  first  realistic  step  in  overcoming  internal  resistance  to  the  practice  of  radical 
hospitality  is  supporting  institutions  to  become  more  inclusive.  Eric  H.F.  Law  has  written 
several  works  that  give  assistance  to  congregations  committed  to  become  more  inclusive. 
He  warns  his  readers  that  in  the  face  of  an  ever-changing  and  diverse  world,  the 
temptation  to  nobly  stand  fast,  unresponsive  to  the  complexity  swirling  about,  is  to 
become  irrelevant.  To  be  blunt,  every  congregation,  not  just  those  serving  diverse 
populations,  must  undergo  anti-racism  training.  The  current  manual,  Seeing  the  Face  of 
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God  in  Each  Other, l24  produced  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  an  excellent  resource  for 
dioceses  and  local  congregations.  It  is  particularly  germane  to  those  in  monochromatic 
settings  that  deny  a  racial  problem  because  there  is  no  diversity  within  the  present 
population.  Racism  like  other  forms  of  oppression  is  defined  as  prejudice  with  power. 

To  understand  the  issue  of  power  is  to  begin  the  long  process  of  inclusion.  Law's 
approach  to  inclusion  recognizes  that  within  a  church  or  institution  a  safe  zone  of  shared 
values,  actions,  outlooks  and  perhaps  demographics  exists.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the 
institution  there  exists  the  fear  zone  where  the  organization  ceases  to  function.  Between 
the  fear  zone  and  the  safe  zone  there  is  room  for  grace  -  room  to  negotiate  and  explore. 
Law's  room  for  grace  is  an  application  and  expression  of  radical  hospitality. 

Before  extending  the  room  for  grace,  Law  suggests      that  there  are  three  basic 
mechanisms  that  influence  boundaries  within  exclusive  institutions:  prototype  - 
meaning  that  an  individual  or  group  would  "qualify"  by  possessing  certain  skills  and 
talents,  or  possessing  certain  particularities  such  as  race,  age,  etc.;  legal  -  meaning  that 
the  individual  or  group  have  followed  the  rules  upon  entry,  they  are  who  they  claim  to  be 
with  the  prototypical  credentials;  political  -  meaning  the  individual  or  group  follows  the 
internal  decision-making  rules  and  pays  deference  to  the  gate-keepers.  These  three 
mechanisms  both  push  and  pull  the  boundaries  in  opposite  directions.  Thus  the  room  for 
grace  is  ever-changing  in  shape  and  size.  Law  puts  forward  that  boundaries  in  the  church 
have  contradictory  functions.  "The  Christian  boundary  function  must  take  into 


124Anti  racism  Committee  of  the  Executive  Council,  Seeing  the  Face  of  God  in  Each  Other.  (New 
York:  The  Episcopal  Church,  2003). 
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Eric  H.F.  Law,  Inclusion  Making  Room  for  Grace.  (St.  Louis:  Chalice  Press,  2000),  20-27. 
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consideration  the  tension  between  wanting  to  be  widely  inclusive  and  being  able  to 

survive  as  an  institution  that  will  carry  on  its  mission."      Law  concludes: 

In  order  to  understand  and  live  this  often  unsettling  Christian  inclusive  boundary 
function,  we  must  first  understand  grace.  Only  by  the  grace  of  God  can  we  have 
the  openness  required  to  extend  ourselves  to  listen  and  understand  another's 
points  of  view  with  which  we  might  disagree.  Only  by  the  grace  of  God  can  we 
have  the  patience  to  work  through  our  differences. .  .In  the  grace  of  God,  we  can 
let  go  of  our  insecurity,  let  go  our  rigid  rules,  let  go  of  our  power  and  invite  Christ 
to  help  us  discern  the  will  of  our  gracious  God  in  the  ministry  of  inclusion. 


Because  of  their  limited  numbers,  it  may  be  difficult  to  envisage  a  local  church 
institution  that  practices  radical  hospitality.  Sheryl  Kujawa-Holbrook's      work 
recounting  congregational  stories  and  Law's  step-by-step  inclusion  process  bridge  the 
theoretical  to  local  conditions;  both  serve  to  initiate  a  transformative  process  of  inclusion 
within  a  faith  community  on  the  road  to  practicing  radical  hospitality.  Given  the  all- 
encompassing  nature  of  oppression,  power  with  prejudice,  within  the  North  American 
culture,  it  is  challenging  to  envision  a  truly  multicultural  institution. 

A  re-visioning  process  that  shows  great  promise  beyond  the  standard  goals- 
objectives  planning  techniques  is  Appreciative  Inquiry.  As  the  name  implies,  the  process 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  every  institution,  organization  and  church  has  existing 
strengths,  and  that  these  can  be  recalled  and  built  upon.  Institutional  assets  and  the 
institutional  successes  become  the  basis  of  the  dreams  and  plans  for  new  life.  The  process 
begins  "by  valuing  the  organization  and  the  culture  in  which  it  is  embedded;  by  learning 


126Ibid.  26. 
127Ibid.  27. 
128  Sheryl  A.  Kujawa-Holbrook,  A  House  of  Prayer  for  All  Peoples.  (Bethesda,  MD:  The  Alban 
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about  the  organization,  its  relationships  and  its  environment;  and  by  identifying  and 
building  on  existing  strength  rather  than  examining  problems  and  deficiencies."      In  both 
business  settings  and  private  voluntary  organizations  such  as  churches,  often  there  is  a 
high  level  of  competence  in  problem-solving.  In  searching  for  an  answer  to  a  problem, 
the  institution  often  fails  to  give  affirmation  to  what  works  well,  what  "the  product"  is 
and  how  well  individuals  work  together.  The  result  is  that  the  planning  process  never 
proceeds  beyond  the  problem  in  order  to  ask  how  to  expand  upon  the  strengths.  In 
essence,  asking  the  question,  "What  is  right?"  incites  positive  answers,  positive  data.  That 
data  in  turn  extends  the  vision  of  the  possible.  With  a  new  vision  based  upon  successful 
past  performances,  plans  are  drawn  and  implemented.  Liebler  labels  this  process  the  4-D 
Model:  discovery,  dream,  design,  delivery.130 

IT] 

According  to  Mark  Lau  Branson      the  theoretical  foundation  for  Appreciative 
Inquiry  begins  by  changing  metaphors.  The  twentieth-century  business  model  termed 
"scientific  management"  was  metaphorically  based  upon  the  Newtonian  observation  and 
experimentation  methodology  of  science.  Linear  time  patterns  were  the  assumption  of  the 
"cause-effect,  natural  hierarchy,  force-exerted  movement,  and  individual  as  separate  and 
isolated  parts"      of  a  machine/organization.  Research  focused  upon  the  inefficient 
congregation  because  it  was  in  jeopardy  of  closure  as  sick  or  useless.  Quantifiable  results 


129Claudia  J.  Liebler,  "Getting  Comfortable  with  Appreciate  Inquiry",  GEM-Global  Social 
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such  as  finances,  attendance,  membership  and  demographics  were  the  criteria  to  judge 
success  or  failure.  The  institution  rewarded  those  who  were  perceived  as  remaining  in 
Law's  safe  zone.  To  be  a  professional,  especially  an  ordained  person,  was  to  be  a  perfect 
piece  of  the  machine  by  controlling  the  mechanisms  that  influence  boundaries. 

On  the  contrary,  Appreciative  Inquiry  relies  upon  new  scientific  metaphors  that 
concentrate  on  wholeness  and  connectivity.  Quantum  theory  states  that  parts  exist  in 
relationship  to  each  other  even  when  there  is  no  mechanical  chain  of  events  to  connect 
them.  A  second  metaphor,  chaos  theory,  claims  that  the  cause  and  effect  linear 
progression  can  no  longer  be  assumed.  In  the  middle  of  chaos  there  is  also  found  the 
metaphor  of  simultaneity  in  which  distant  objects  conduct  themselves  as  if  in 
communication  with  each  other.  The  complexity  theory  provides  another  metaphor  which 
undercuts  the  predictability  of  Newtonian  physics  by  observing  "that  unpredictable  and 
discontinuous  change  can  generate  creativity  in  perceptions  and  organizational 
initiatives."      The  remaining  metaphor  is  that  of  self-organizing  systems  in  which  new 
patterns  of  organizational  behavior  emerge  without  a  chain  of  command. 

Using  the  metaphors  of  new  science  provides  a  means  of  understanding  corporate 
culture,  not  with  boundaries  but  as  a  means  of  partaking.  An  underlying  assumption  of 
Appreciative  Inquiry  is  that  these  new  metaphors  can  give  new  insights  to  explain 
organizational  behavior.  Quantum  theory  speaks  of  the  importance  of  the  part,  i.e., 
members  within  the  whole,  in  which  the  whole  is  influenced  by  the  characteristics  of 
each  member.  Even  though  congregational  leaders  seek  to  predict  the  future  through 
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planning,  it  becomes  apparent  that  unforeseen  consequences  of  events,  such  as  persons 
entering  or  leaving  the  congregation,  relegate  the  original  plans  to  a  state  of  flux.  By 
embracing  the  chaos,  the  whole  gains  new  possibilities.  Simultaneity  recognizes  that  a 
number  of  seemingly  non-connected  events  inside  and  outside  the  congregation  occur 
without  pattern  but  with  simultaneous  impact.  These  seemingly  instantaneous  events 
impact  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  there  is  no  relationship  between  single  events, 
they  are  joined.  The  self-organizing  metaphor  within  congregational  life  is  seen  as 
dependent  upon  the  chaos  theory.  Leadership  must  be  wise  in  its  discernment  of  new 
patterns  emerging  from  the  chaos.  Even  though  flux  is  great  and  chaos  is  to  be  embraced, 
there  is  a  need  to  pay  attention  to  new  patterns  that  are  always  emerging. 

Can  such  a  fluid,  perpetually  morphologically  changing  description  be  of  any  use 
to  an  institution  seeking  to  practice  radical  hospitality?  The  answer  is  most  certainly  yes. 
Appreciative  Inquiry  relies  upon  all  members  of  the  institution  and  the  neighborhood  to 
tell  their  life-giving  stories.  In  hearing  and  seeing  those  affirmative  stories,  the  whole  and 
its  parts  are  influenced.  Radical  hospitality,  a  de-centering  upon  self  to  receive  the  other, 
begins  with  hearing  and  seeing  the  affirmative  story  from  all.  The  ecclesiologies  of  the 
Black  Church,  the  Latin  American  Base  Church  and  the  feminist  Church  open  the  voices 
of  those  not  heard  or  valued  before.  The  metaphors  of  Appreciative  Inquiry  further  the 
process  of  inclusion,  hence  the  practice  of  hospitality.  The  act  of  asking  the  affirmative 
question  demythologizes  institutional  structure  and  corporate  culture.  The  barriers  caused 
by  the  sovereignty  myths  of  structure  and  culture  are  based  upon  the  Newtonian 
metaphors  of  predictability,  chain  of  command,  cause  and  effect,  and  the  focus  upon  the 
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parts  of  the  whole.  These  elements  become  only  a  part  of  the  chaotic  whole  in  which 
multiple  futures  are  dreamed.  The  post-resurrection  encounter  of  Jesus  with  the  two 
disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  is  a  Biblical  example  of  Appreciative  Inquiry.  Jesus  asks 
questions,  listens  to  the  answers  and  shares  his  life-giving  stories;  and  then  he  makes  a 
new  order  that  includes  the  whole.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  he  was  made  known. 

"Breaking  bread"  in  an  inn  in  Emmaus  was  the  reign  of  God  being  experienced  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  not  the  completion  of  time.  Biblical  revelation  is  never  without  a 
social  context;  therefore,  it  is  normally  addressed  to  a  community.  There  is  no 
predictability,  nor  cause-effect  motif,  yet  a  continuity  and  simultaneity  founded  within 
the  whole  community.  Revelation  is  experiential  and  without  predictability;  hence, 
revelation  seems  chaotic.  It  is  in  the  aftermath,  coming  down  from  the  mountaintop,  that 
human  beings  start  to  organize  the  details  of  the  experience  in  order  to  tell  others. 
Humans  institutionalize  revelation  to  retain  it,  share  it  and  sustain  its  effects.  Peter's 
human  desire  to  build  memorials  after  witnessing  the  Transfiguration  was  checked  with 
the  voice  from  the  cloud  saying:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son;  listen  to  him."134 

Appreciative  Inquiry  allows  the  full  community  to  ingest  the  experience  of 
revelation  and  to  integrate  that  experience  into  the  life  of  the  community.  No  longer  is 
there  an  inherent  contradiction  between  institution  and  inclusion.  The  institution  is 
inclusive  of  all  the  parts,  and  more  so.  Doing  God's  justice  is  more  than  a  program  or  a 
plan  when  the  inclusive  community  practices  radical  hospitality;  it  has  become  the 
common  and  mutual  experience.  An  institutionalism  based  upon  an  analysis  of  scarcity 
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will  produce  a  reluctance  to  be  open  even  while  facing  institutional  death.  Appreciative 
Inquiry,  however,  provides  an  affirmative  social  construct  that  overcomes  the  reluctance 
to  be  open  by  asking  affirmative  questions. 

By  utilizing  the  insights  of  Appreciative  Inquiry  to  practice  radical  hospitality,  the 
institution  shifts  from  an  acquiring  institution  to  a  Partaking  Community.  The  fear  of  loss 
is  overcome  in  the  Partaking  Community  by  its  underpinning  of  hospitable  sharing.  The 
community  is  enriched  with  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  shared  occurrences.  Persons 
are  not  prejudged  according  to  the  worth  to  the  institution,  rather  they  are  received.  The 
Partaking  Community  experiences  the  simultaneity  of  becoming  a  multi-centered,  multi- 
faceted,  authentic  community.  Nothing  is  lost,  and  a  great  deal  is  partaken. 

The  Partaking  Community  is  an  opening  to  an  environment  that  has  always 
existed  yet  rarely  is  seen.  It  is  a  strange  environment  -  a  world  with  multiple  views 
shared.  It  is  a  spirit-filled  world,  full  of  non-anxious  institutional  life  where  by  partaking 
the  self  is  filled.  It  has  a  respectful  and  delighting  sense  of  abundance  where  time  is  not 
wasted,  just  enjoyed.  Labels  imposed  upon  the  self  by  others  slip  away  because  the  self 
has  been  empowered  to  tell  its  story.  This  is  the  feast  to  which  each  self  has  been  invited. 
The  Partaking  Community  blends  the  roles  of  guest  and  host  together  in  the  practice  of 
radical  hospitality.  For  we  know  God's  voice  in  the  language  of  the  voiceless;  we  have 
heard  the  stories,  and  they  are  ours.  We  live  in  God's  reign  of  new  life  and  new 
possibilities.  This  is  the  kingdom  of  love. 

We  can  never  be  without  the  other;  otherwise  we  are  lost. 
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